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promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The Review has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
_ New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 
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esting and instructive to any reader, whatever his or her faith ;” 
_another speaks of the “candor and ability ” of our articles; and 
a fourth declares that “ it is filled with the sweet liberality of this 
generous faith.” 

In entering upon its twelfth year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 
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TEACHING AND TRAINING.* 


WueEn God said, “ Let us make man into our image and 
according to our likeness,” He gave the order for man’s 
education. By the Divine image and likeness we of course 
understand the essential form or mode of life of the Cre- 
ator. Man is to come into the image of his Creator in His 
work of creating and blessing, by receiving and adopting as 
the controlling energy of his life the Creator’s purpose, 
which, let us here call simply the purpose of use. To 
learn this purpose and to come under its control is man’s 
education. And God said to man and woman, — 


Behold, I have given you every herb yielding seed, which is upon 
the face of all the earth, and every tree in the which is the fruit of a 
tree yielding seed; to you it shall be for meat. Then He placed them 
in the garden to dress it and keep it, planted as it was with every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight and good for food, with the tree of life 
also in the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil. 


And now man’s education began. All the world was be- 
fore'him. All animals, all plants and trees were presented 
to him in order, as simply said, to see what he would call 
them — in other words, to have him learn their quality and 


* Read to the Massachusetts Association of the New-Jerusalem Church 
at its session held in the chapel of the Waltham New-Church School, Oct. 
13, 1904, by Benjamin: Worcester. 
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use. His guide in this learning and judging was properly 
the tree of life, perception from the Lord through heaven. 
This was the first, the instructional part of man’s educa- 
tion. And when, later, urged by the desires of his senses 
to be guided by their judgment, he consented, the second, 
disciplinary part of his education began. Thenceforth, 
these two parts of his education were to go hand in hand. 
Let us then recognize as the end or purpose of education, 
the development of the human being into the image and 
likeness of his Creator, and as its two component elements, 
instruction and discipline, or in Anglo-Saxon terms, teach- 
ing and training. And let us never forget in discussion or 
in practice that it is not we who educate our children — 
bring them into the Divine image and likeness, but their 
Father in heaven who graciously uses us as agents and 
means, so far as we can be made serviceable. 

The Book of the Genesis of man introduces us to the 
purpose and the manner of his education. All the other 
Books of the Old Testament are filled with details of this 
teaching of God’s will to men, and of their training to live 
in accordance with it. In the New Testament our Lord 
Himself comes into the world to teach the Father’s will 
and to train, first, His own humar nature, then that of His 
disciples, to entire submission to this will, and to the order- 
ing of their lives thereby, for a perpetual example, to the 
end of bringing all who will follow the example into the 
Divine image and likeness. Thus the whole of Sacred 
Scripture, of the Word of God, is given for an infinite, Di- 
vine text-book of education, now opened to us and illus- 
trated throughout in the writings of our great teacher, 
Emanuel Swedenborg. So, too, with less manifest Divinity, 
yet with Divinely ordered adaptation to their needs, have 
been given to other races of men their sacred books, their 
traditions, spoken and written, all text-books of education, 
guides for the forming of men, and for keeping them in 
some measure and degree in the order for which they are 
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created. In every family on earth, by the providence of 
God, there exists some little educational tradition to this 
effect, even among savages. The use of all human history 
is to serve for the education of man. The best of litera- 
ture ministers to that end. Plato and Aristotle, Bacon and 
Erasmus, Newton and Kant, Pestalozzi and Froebel, Darwin 
and Huxley, Spencer and Ruskin, are names to be remem- 
bered among those of the educators of mankind. Not from 
our modest school at Waltham, can any hope to learn 
anything new on this world-old, much-worked topic, the 
education of man. All that can be attempted is to bring 
into clear light the simple underlying principles of all edu- 
cation, and thus to help in making plain the path before 
parent, teacher, and child. 

In order to have a clear apprehension of what right 
_ teaching and training mean, we first need to gain some 
idea of the nature of that germ, that organic substance 
which is to be educated and developed into the perfect man, 
in the image and likeness of his Creator. In the Genesis 
we read that “the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; 
and man became a living soul.” Here we learn the great 
fact in regard to human existence. Man’s substance is 
taken from the dust of the ground. By receiving the Di- 
vine breath he becomes a living soul, endowed with capacity 
of reception, of reaction, of codéperation with, or of resist- 
ance to, the Divine will. Simple is the statement. Of 
wonderful mystery is the fulfilment. Beautiful is the rec- 
ognition of this mystery in the Psalms : — 

I will give thanks unto Thee; for I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made. . . . My frame was not hidden from Thee, when I was made in 
secret, and curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. Thine 
eyes did see my substance yet being unperfect, and in Thy book all my 
members were written, which day by day were fashioned, when as yet 
there was none of them. 


While the Divine eye can see the end from the beginning, 
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the continuous growing.that is to be into the Divine image 
and likeness, to human ken the image that man presents in 
the beginning is as simple and rudimentary as is the image 
of the sun presented by the dewdrop in the dawn of the 
morning. The tiny bird’s egg, almost as simple in form as 
the dewdrop, is in our sight almost as simple in its contents, 
with the single distinction of yolk and white. Yet in the 
border of the white and the yolk is a firmer nucleus, in 
which there is life. Under the fostering warmth of the 
mother bird, this life sustained and increased by inflow 
from within, induces in the substance in which it is inclosed 
a growth of containing cells and fibres, reproducing marvel- 
lously the parental form, first of brain, then by continuation 
of all the organs and members even to the perfect birdling, 
as seen by the Creator from the beginning. In a few weeks, 
or months, with a little training by parent bird, the birdling 
will have learned all that it will ever know, and have attained 
its perfection of development into the image for which it 
was created. Notsoman. With a rudimentary beginning 
hardly less simple to appearance than that of the chick in 
the egg, and passing through stages of development curi- 
ously similar, the child opens its eyes upon the world with 
scarcely so much intelligence as the chicken, yet with a 
brain covering a soul of possible development forever into 
the image and likeness of his Creator. 

This brain, an epitome of the whole outer child, is pecu- 
liarly the abode of all of the child that consciously feels, 
thinks, and acts, of all that we call spirit. The seat of this 
mental activity is in the grey portion of the upper or fore 
part of the brain, which is composed of minute cells or 
glands, whose inmost substance is sensitive to the impulses 
of the mind, or spirit, and may be regarded as the spirit’s 
own outmost substance — a connecting tissue of spirit and 
flesh, mind and body. Through this tissue the spirit feels 
the impressions from without on the sensories of the body, 
and through it in turn the spirit inspires and sets in motion 
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the appropriate fibres to give its commands to the muscles, 
while the spirit itself received its inflow of life primarily 
from the Divine life. The comparative study of the brain 
goes to show that the degree in which the grey or corticu- 
lar substance is divided into little glands, or in effect the 
number of the glands, bears direct relation to the number 
and variety of intellectual sensations and determinations of 
the individual. In comparison with man, the ape has almost 
none of this division or differentiation. The simple savage 
has little in comparison with the educated man. And in 
the infant brain, with indefinite possibilities, there is but a 
rudimentary suggestion of the development to come. 

With the simplicity of the infant brain accords the sim- 
plicity of the infant mind. The babe has little more than a 
susceptibility to sensation from without, with a dawning 
recognition of one sensation as conformable to its nature, 
thus pleasing, and of another as unconformable and thus un- 
pleasing. This recognition by the opening mind of a sensa- 
tion as pleasing, or the reverse, is the first intellectual 
activity. In the brain it causes a differentiation in that 
particular organ of sensation. In the mind it is the begin- 
ning of choice between what is felt as good and what is 
felt as evil. It is the beginning of the ability to. select for 
its model the Divine image and likeness. And from this 
_ ttime on, such experience is multiplied endlessly, and with it 
in the brain the differentiation, number, and complexity of 
the little glands that receive and react upon the sensations. 

With increasing capacity for discrimination and choice is 
given increasing power of determination into action. The 
babe feels warmth. The mind within the brain perceives 
the pleasing sensation. Its activity is called forth as de- 
sire for more. This desire thrills the organ of voice with a 
cooing sound, It thrills the muscles of the arms and the 
hands are outstretched. All conscious activity is first called 
forth as reaction or response to outward sensation, in sym- 
pathy or in opposition, as the sensation is agreeable or the 
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reverse./ In this activity the inherited nature begins to 
manifest itself, and now the Divine and heavenly care of 
the child begins to be shared with its parents and friends. 
Shared only, for the Divine care is constantly with the child 
enveloping him with the love of heaven, instilling into the 
opening susceptibilities pleasure in what is congenial to 
heavenly life, and an aversion to what is uncongenial. This 
enveloping sphere of good-will from the Lord is not pecu- 
liar to babyhood. It encompasses with protecting care all 
heaven, each separate heaven, each society in heaven, each 
and every individual soul in heaven, on earth, and even in 
hell, however disregarded and set at defiance. But in baby- 
hood it is everything to the tiny soul, even as warmth is 
everything to the little tender body. And it is more than 
warmth. In inspiring the loving care of angels and of 
mother, it gives food and drink to soul and body. 

But, by inheritance, with pleasing sensations soon come 
temptations to seek them unduly, for their own sake. All 
natural pleasures are given by the Creator for purpose of 
use; but their purpose of use is served only so far as they 
are enjoyed for the sake of the use, or with the moderation 
required by it. The enjoyment of the sense of taste in 
pleasant food is Divinely given to incite us to procure and 
eat what is necessary for the sustenance of life and strength. 
Pursued under control of this purpose of use, the enjoyment 
is good and serviceable. And before this purpose of use can 
have place in the young child’s mind, it seems Divinely pro- 
vided that the desire for the enjoyment is limited with him, 
as with a lamb, to what the stomach feels itself to need. A 
baby will not seek or take more nourishment than it needs. 
All his little wants, for food, for warmth, for rest, seem 
under Divine control for his good. The mother has no 
choice or duty but to learn and to supply these wants as 
exactly as possible. But with increased development of the 
pleasures of sense, and with growing will to act his own 
pleasure, the child under lack of inherited control of his 
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desires may be tempted to eat, for the pleasure of eating, 
more than his stomach requires. This temptation, being 
at variance with the Divine order of use, is from evil and 
tends‘to evil. So is every temptation to the indulgence of 
desire for mere pleasure, not inspired or controlled by pur- 
pose of use. Here we come to the vital need of control, 
for lack of which, from the time of Adam and Eve, all evils 
have overtaken mankind. Our question now is, by what 
process of training is the control to be regained that man 
may be brought, as first designed, into the image and like- 
ness of his Creator. 

To begin at what may be the initial point :— The sleepy 
baby is comfortable in his mother’s arms. The mother 
knows that he should have a long quiet sleep on his pillow. 
She gently lays him upon it. He cries out, not from dis- 
comfort, but from a desire for continuance of the luxury 
enjoyed in the mother’s arms. The wise mother knowing 
he will be best off on the pillow, does not yield to his cry, 
but firmly and kindly insists on Baby's lying still and going 
to sleep. More or less quickly under the mother’s gentle 
pressure, aided by sleepiness without and by angelic accept- 
ance of Divine purpose of use from within, the child’s 
wilfulness yields, he comes under control and sinks into 
peaceful sleep. A victory has been gained, the importance 
of which cannot be estimated. Though so simple, so slight, 
so seemingly transient is this submission, this acceptance of 
the Divine control exercised through these several means, 
it has not been without a new pleasure, in which lies the 
ground for a new will that if cherished will become the life 
of growing man and angel. Few mothers think how much 
depends on this simple act of theirs, but many /ee/ it — feel 
that it is of vital importance to the child’s character that 
he should be held to such submission of his will on clear 
occasion. It might strengthen and elevate their purpose 
to consider that in bringing their child under such control, 
they are taking first steps in bringing him into the Divine 
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image and likeness. Such is the beginning of the child’s 
moral training, and of his new controlling will. A some- 
what later example will exhibit the process and effect more 
clearly. The child can show a tooth or two and can eat a 
cookie. He thinks he can eat two when he sees one in his 
sister's hand which he wants to add to his own. A great 
lesson is now to be learned, that the whole world does not 
belong to him alone, that his sister has her rights which he 


_ must learn to respect. All the mother’s patience, kindness, 


firmness, and tact are required to teach him the lesson and 
to bring him submissively under the control of this Divine 
law. But in the end she marvels at the sweetness of the 
child’s submission, her eyes not being opened to see the 
inflow through heaven of the Divine good-will into the little 
heart. Nor does she begin to know, though possibly angels 
may see, what an impress has been made through this little 
trial on the heart, the mind, and the brain of her child, in 
the direction of the Divine image and likeness. ' 

By what countless successive steps, each a contest and a 
victory, alternating with many a defeat, the final dominion 
of the Divine purpose through the new will is to be at- 
tained, we need not seek to know. All we have to do is to 
use our best endeavor that so far as depends on us, each 
step shall be rightly taken and the training steadily ad- 
vanced. And in this endeavor we should always bear in 
mind that the end to be gained is the submission of the 
child, with as much inward consent as possible, to rightful 
control, the control which he himself is able to recognize 
as superior to his own will, necessary for him to obey, and 
good in its purpose. In the first of his submission, it is 
only to his mother’s kind authority that he submits; later 
it is to her teaching of what is right and good; in the end 
it is to the will of the Father in heaven. 

Coincidently with the training of the will of the child, 
perhaps antedating it a little, begins the training of the 
muscles of his body, and also that of his nascent intellect. 
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With the unconscious involuntary activities of the muscles, 
as those of the heart and lungs, and even of the little limbs, 
no training is required, but only with the more or less con- 
scious voluntary activities called forth by sensation from 
without, or by will from within, of which the cerebral brain 
as the organ of the mind is the author. An object is pre- 
sented before the child pleasing to sight, or smell, or hear- 
ing. The pleasurable sensation draws forth a response 
from the will through the brain, which infused through the 
whole body sets in motion such parts as are most free to 
move in effort to reach the object, naturally the hands and 
arms. The first effort of hand and arm is, like its previous 
unconscious movements, uncertain and ineffectual. But the 
desire persists, compelling repeated effort, until the object 
is secured and, what is of far more consequence, the arm 
muscles have received their first training, have made a 
beginning of coming under control, into obedience to their 
superior, the dawning mind, through which they are even- 
tually to be governed by the same Divine law to which the 
mind itself must submit. The same process is seen more 
strikingly a little later, when the child first gains the power 
of standing alone, and then of taking one step after another 
—a triumph not to be surpassed in its whole life. Many 
are the efforts the young desire compels the muscles to 
make, much the discouragement, perhaps great the fatigue 
they undergo, before success is achieved. But how com- 
plete control is eventually gained, we see\in the resultant 
unconscious habit. So striking and yet so familiar is this 
example of training by superior, compelling purpose, that 
we may take it as our type of what training is—the sub- 
jection of spontaneous activity by superior mental purpose, 
through successive laborious effort, to orderly, effective 
action, until the action becomes easy habit. 

It is, however, intellectual training to which most atten- 
tion is given in what is called education. The intellect is 
the mind’s capacity for seeing, perceiving, comparing, and 
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concluding what is right and what is wrong, what good and 
what evil, what desirable and what undesirable. Its primary 
field of labor is that revealed through the bodily senses. 
Later a secondary field is opened to it, of ideas founded 
upon the impressions of bodily sense. As with the desires 
of the will and the activities of the muscles, the activity of 
the intellect is first called forth by impression from without, 
especially through eye and ear. The first mental or intel- 
lectual activity is shown in the effort to fix the sight or 
hearing in a certain direction, on a certain object or sound. 
The capacity for fixed attention is the first, and is perhaps 
always the greatest token of mental power. True, the out- 
ward attention is aided by the pleasure or the wonder of the 
impression made by the object on bodilyjsense. But the 
baby will watch with unflagging interest a ray of sunlight 
on the wall, a leaf swaying in the breeze, a playing child, a 
buzzing fly, an interest that we cannot but ascribe to the 
opening mind within the baby’s brain, which perceives and 
enjoys the impressions on the brain, in consequence of an 
inflowing life, from within, answering to the life perceived 
from without. For it is indeed the life felt by the child in 
everything attracting his attention, that interests and en- 
chains him. With each such prolonged effort of attention 
we must suppose some extension of brain development, and 
some definite increase of mental power. We may rest 
assured that a new step is gained in the training of the in- 
tellect as well as of the organs of sense. Without this 
training the child would never advance beyond the child 
stage of intellectual ability. With the continuance of the 
training he may become a Newton. With what reverential 
care, then, should the mother observe and protect this dawn 
of intellectual power! With what patience avoid distract- 
ing the child’s fixed attention! Later she will have occa- 
sion to use her mild authority in requiring such attention on 
what the child must learn, when he would fain turn to some- 
thing more pleasing. This will be her first part in the in- 
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tellectual training of the child, the first and most important 
step in his intellectual education. It differs not at all in 
method from the first steps in moral and in physical train- 
ing. There is first the natural, spontaneous, active response 
of the brain to outward impression. This must be encour- 
aged to continuity, or continued repetition, even ta weari- 
ness, up to the achievement of a given step, not too long 
protracted, but always to the extent of a little effort over- 
coming inertia or resistance —else nothing is gained, no 
new power acquired, no habit of ease. 

To suppose a simple example: The mother wants her 
child to learn to count as far as four. She puts down one 
finger and says, One. The child repeats, One» Another 
finger with the first and she says, Zwo. The child repeats, 
Two. Another finger and she says, Zkree. The child re- 
peats, Ziree. One finger more and she says, Four. The 
child repeats, Four. ‘Very well; now say after me, One.” 
One. “Two,” Two. “ Three,” Three. “Four,” Four. 
“That is right. Now all together, One, two, three, four.” 
The child tires, looks away at the cat, and says sleepily, 
“One, three, two, four.” “No; that is not right, One, two, 
three, four.” Child says, “One, two, four, three,’ and 
wants to run away. “ No, my dear, that is not right ; attend 
to me; think what I say, and say after me, One, two, 
three, four.” Child seriously, “One, two, three, four. Is 
that right, mamma?” “ Yes; thatis right. Can you say it 
again?” He says it joyfully and runs off singing it to him- 
self. He will never forget it, and has acquired new power of 
attention and memory. Such efforts on the part of the 
child, his parents, and teachers must be multiplied as the 
leaves on a tree, almost as the grains of sand on the sea- 
shore. But every one is needed, every one will help in the 
development of the brain, and in the acquisition of the 
powers of observation, memory, comparison, reflection, and 
judgment, in a word, reason, by which man grows mentally 
into the Divine image and likeness, capable of understand- 
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ing the Divine will. Such is the method and such the end 
of intellectual training. 

We have now taken note of the initial steps in the train- 
ing of the body, the training of the will, and the training of 
the intellect. A little reflection will show, however, that 
the three are not to be separated, that in the training of the 
body, will, or intellect, is involved at the same time, less 
prominently, the training of the other two. Purpose, 
thought, and action are nothing alone, one without the other 
two. When the child is learning to keep his hand back 
from seizing his sister’s cookie, will and mind and muscle 
are all brought under control, especially the will. When by 
direction and encouragement of the mother he is learning 
to stand and walk alone, will and mind and muscle are all 
under training, especially muscle. When learning to count 
four, all three are again under training, especially the mind. 
Thus in every step of his training the whole child is being 
brought under control. There is indeed this apparent differ- 
ence in results. In muscular and intellectual training we 
find gain in power of action, while in moral training the gain 
is seen at first only in control, as repression. But in fact 
the gain in muscular and intellectual power is merely con- 
centration of effort, by control and repression of action that 
would be interference with what is desired, and does not 
differ essentially from the control gained in moral training, 
by which comes later the power of good effort. 

The control under which come will, mind, and muscle, is 
that of the good purpose of their Maker. That this is the 
control under which the child’s will is brought by the care 
of the mother, is obvious, whether she is at the time con- 
scious of it or not. That his mind and muscle, when chief 
subjects of the training, are brought under the same control, 
is not so plain to see. Yet it is plain that the control 
sought is for some purpose of use, and all purpose of use is 
directly or indirectly inspired by the Divine purpose. It is 
of the Divine providence that all who have the care of 
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young children, especially their parents, should love them 
and earnestly desire their welfare; thus that all their train- 
ing should be for purpose of use. What they are really do- 
ing in controlling and training the child’s will, is bringing 
its natural impulses under the control of a superior new will 
informed and guided by the dawning intellect, all under 
Divine and angelic care. As this new will grows stronger 
in control, the control of parents is less needed, and their 
efforts are more and more restricted to instruction and 
counsel, as are for the most part the efforts of teachers. 
But all the while at home and at school, from cradle to col- 
lege graduation, at the heart of every effort of instruction 
should be purpose of use. And every bit of acceptance of 
instruction for this purpose is a step in training and in 
coming under the Divine control. For securing this, great 
responsibility rests on the teacher. It is not so much his 
knowledge that the child needs him to impart, as his love 
for the knowledge and his sense of its use. No one should 
undertake to teach what he does not value and love. No 
one is a good teacher of arithmetic who does not find con- 
stant enjoyment in the fact that two and two always make 
four. It is the simplest example of the immutability of the 
Divine laws of order. The same enjoyment is found, and 
the same love for the Divine order is inspired in the appre- 
ciative mind, in the whole course of mathematics, notably 
in the visible beauties of geometry, and indeed in the whole 
study of God’s world. It is the teacher’s pleasurable duty 
to inspire his pupils with his own love and reverence for 
every manifestation of the Divine order and purpose of use, 
whether in the realms of nature or in the orderings of the 
affairs of mankind. And not alone by lessons for the eye 
and the understanding, but even more by its heavenly influ- 
ence on the heart, does the beauty of God’s universe tend 
to bring the child into its own order, under the Divine con- 
trol. Who can measure the power that has been brought 
to bear upon him from childhood, to this end, by the sweet 
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harmonies of nature, the song of the sparrow, the babbling 
of the brook, the rippling of the sea, the waving of the leafy 
bough, the floating of the fleecy cloud, the lingering rays of 
the setting sun? The still waters, the green pastures are 
as good for God's children as they are for His lambs. Let 
the children learn how doth the lily, how doth the blade of 
grass spring out of the ground and grow. Let them watch 
the flight of the birds whom God doth feed. With but a 
little leading their young minds will absorb the sense of the 
Divine order and loving purpose, filled as they will be within 
with their angels’ loving recognition. With this fostering, 
will grow their new Divinely ordered will as unknown to them 
as the growth of the lily in the night. Such passive absorp- 
tion of the sweet influences of the Divine order is as grate- 
ful and nourishing to the young mind as sweet slumber to 
the weary body. But work is needed too. Every day 
should bear its fruit of something learned, something done. 
Control of the will and mind to be assured and permanent 
must come forth into deed. Froebel has well said : — 


= == 


The young, growing human being should be trained early for outer 
| work, for creative and productive activity. For this there exists a 
f double reason, an inner and an outer requirement. The activity of the 
senses and limbs of the infant is the first germ, the first bodily activity, 
the bud, the first formative impulse; play, building, modeling are the 
if first tender blossoms of youth, and this is the period when man is to be 
} — prepared for future industry, diligence, and productive activity. Every 
i child, boy, and youth, whatever his condition or position in life, should 
devote daily at least one or two hours to some serious activity in the 
production of some definite external piece of work. 


| It is indeed in the ultimation of the control of will, 
thought, and action in some useful work, that the whole be- 
ing is brought most completely and consciously into the 
order and under the rule of the Divine purpose of use, and 
some approximation is attained to being in the Divine image 
and likeness. 
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IDEAL TEACHING.* 


THERE has been only one perfect teacher on the earth — 
the Lord Jesus Christ, whose ideal work is recorded in 
the gospels. Nothing can be more profitable for the in- 
structor or other educational helper than a sympathetic, 
discriminating study of His methods, His materials, and 
His pupils; a study hallowed through reverence, and hos- 
pitable to new suggestions. 

His classes were of all sizes and of varied needs. To 
the leading apostle whose name is mentioned first for 
symbolic reasons (Apocalypse Explained, 820), He taught 
the restraining doctrine that authority and power do not re- 
side primarily in the human messenger, but in the highest 
truth itself —that of His own Divinity (Arcana Ccelestia, 
10182). To the two sons of Zebedee, a bit narrow in their 
zeal, He discoursed upon religious toleration. To the three, 
still dim in spiritual vision, He gave an object lesson re- 
garding His transfigured Divine form. To the twelve He 
gave comforting words and inspiring strength against com- 
ing persecution. To the strict Pharisees He set forth again 
and again the Christian application and interpretation of the 
Jewish law. To the considerable number who had won the 
privilege of discipleship He unfolded an inner meaning to 
the parables. To the great multitudes that resorted to Him 
He gave many a plain lesson on forgiveness of enemies, 
humility in almsgiving, or on human character as tested by 
its fruits. 

It is true that there were apparently “hard sayings,” 
when He rose into the region of pure symbolism only, as 
in his commands regarding the severed right hand or the 
extinguished right eye; but that teaching was solely for the 
future. All His instruction was for later learners as well, 
but much of it had an obvious lesson also. 


* Read to the Massachusetts Association at Waltham, Oct. 13, 1904. 
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As He spake always by parable we should expect His 
symbols to be drawn from nature; but it is interesting to 
observe that he points us not only to objects, but to proc- 
esses. His illustration of the growth of character by the 
growth of a cereal through gradual development from the 
tiny blade to the full grain, anticipates the modern theory 
of evolutionary unfolding both in the domain of mind and 
of matter. 

And this brings us to another feature of His work — 
His strikingly sympathetic method of teaching, even when 
considered on its purely mental side, because of its adapta- 
bility. In material for outward form His lessons were es- 
sentially Palestine lessons for Palestine pupils. He took 
familiar trees, well-known animals, beloved flowers, hills and 
valleys dear from association. Indeed, He did still more: 
He entered into their specific daily lives, and made their 
very vocations a groundwork for warning, for instruction, 
for sympathetic help, for inspiration — a stepping stone to 
higher things. In the-long address to the disciples in 
Matthew xxiv. and xxv. it is interesting to recall that His 
hearers belonged to a race versed in exchange, and money- 
lending subject to Mosaic restrictions, and that Judas was 
inclined toward avarice; wherefore the Lord taught them 
through a parable concerning gain by trading, as the Scrip- 
ture expresses it, in order to draw their minds toward that 
investment of their talents through consecration which 
should return ample spiritual usury. 

Again, it is evident that he taught not only to impart in- 
struction, but to stir and quicken thought, as when He 
asked, What think ye of Christ? or, The Baptism of John, 
whence was it? Furthermore, the faculty of discrimina- 
tion is clearly brought into exercise in His parable of the 
sifting out of the good fish from the bad, and of wheat 
from the tares. 

But His pupils were not only to distinguish good from 
evil, they were also to divide good things into different 
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grades or planes. The heaven-given manna sustaining a 
perishable body is differentiated from the heaven-given 
bread of life sustaining an immortal soul. The unsatisfying 
water from an earthly well giving but temporary gratifica- 
tion is contrasted with the permanently vivifying water of 
life. The dim and waning worship at Gerizim and Jerusa- 
lem is set over against the inspiring and enlightening re- 
ligion which He would establish. The marked distinction 
between church and state is portrayed in the lesson of the 
tribute money. We must render to Cesar because our out- 
ward acts are subject to the civil law; and we must render 
unto God because our inner purposes are subject to the law 
of heaven. 

In all this analysis the intellect is exercised, but the 
moral vision especially ; indeed, did He not appeal less to 
the reasoning than to the intuitive faculty and the sense of 
right and wrong? And this brings us close to the region of 
the affections, where the Lord’s lessons loved to wander, 
a notable instance of this being at Jacob’s well. Here, 
one winter's day, He held a little school with one pupil, a 
woman of Samaria. From neighboring church history He 
gave a bit of instruction regarding true worship; from the 
book of nature a lesson on the water of life; but there 
was a volume far closer to her heart — her own book of life, 
which He apparently used as a text-book of warning. 
There were pages badly written, there were leaves blotted 
with sin, there was a vital chapter on home life ill-fitted for 
inspection. But the pupil face to face with this faultlessly 
scrutinizing Teacher was a pupil not without hope. There 
were green places in her heart, and there was infinite love 
in His tender reading of her past life. Learning that He 
was the expected Messiah, she impetuously left her water 
pot and hastened to call her friends, saying, “Come, see a 
man who told me all things that ever I did. Is not this the 
Christ ?” 

Sometimes, pastoral life was drawn upon for object 
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lessons, touching upon peril from robber or wild beast or 
treacherous pathway or scant herbage or insidious tempta- 
tion to betray one’s trust; and over against this the blessed 
mission of self-abnegation even unto death. To the faith- 
ful stewards of sheep among the Lord’s listeners, how vivid 
and stirring the words of warning and love from this Divine 
Shepherd of men! They were as if spoken only for them. 
An echo of the Lord’s farewell words in the upper 
chamber recorded in John xv., would reach the grape 
tenders who knew so well from their daily vocation the 
intimate relation of the branches to the vine, the need of 
the pruning knife and the rich joy of fruitage. With the 
custom prevalent in the east of field work for women, they 
could be reached by outdoor illustrations; but the Lord 
also drew upon housewifely duties for His lessons; touch- 
ing upon culinary life in the kitchen for His parable of 
the leaven, upon vigilance in the care of the lamp for the 
parable of the ten virgins, upon diligence in sweeping the 
floor in the parable of the lost piece of silver. Is not all 
this a clear precedent for the modern educational method 
of leading the pupil from the known to the unknown ? 
Again, what was so inwrought with the daily experiences 
of His Capernaum followers as life on the sea with its 
attractions and dangers? He talked to them of casting the 
hook and letting down the net, of toil unrequited because 
misdirected, of fear engendered by doubt ; and He seconded 
His teaching by staying the engulfing waves and holding 
back the destructive winds, by snatching the over-confident 
from death, and by granting the over-flowing net. Would 
not the fishermen apostles love the Teacher who illustrated 
so vividly, who inspired so wisely, who protected so lovingly ? 
How could they refuse to become spiritual fishers of men? 
In a summary of the Divine Teacher’s materials and 
methods, let us recall the simplicity of diction, an involved 
sentence being rare in Scripture; the wealth of secular il- 
lustration and its entire subordination to the higher lesson ; 
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the suggestiveness of the teaching which sets in motion a 
train of thought; and that stirring of the heart which is a 
perpetual inspiration upward. 

Finally, He, the great Teacher, could measure the minds 
of His pupils and weigh their hearts in a balance. His 
clear eye saw every gift, His keen ear heard every aspira- 
tion, His inclusive wisdom made allowance for every limita- 
tion. But we finite teachers see as in a glass darkly, and 
we need all the more the Word as a guide. 


EpnaAH C, SILVER. 
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THE SPIRITUAL ATMOSPHERES. 


_ THE subject which we are now to consider is not one 
of remote or passing interest. Rather does it concern our 
every-day life. 

Not less, but more closely than the natural atmospheres 
do their spiritual counterparts gird us round. Through their 
presence comes the vital heat of our bodies, the love that 
fires the will, the light that enlightens the understanding. 
It is through their instrumentality that our homes are 
healthy and our food wholesome ; nay, the very materials 
of which our houses are constructed and our food is made 
exist by means of these wonderful repositories of spiritual 
forces. 

Whence are these atmospheres derived, and what are 
they? 

Divine Love and Wisdom proceeding from the Lord form 
a sphere around Him, and that sphere is the Sun of the 
Spiritual World (Divine Love and Wisdom, 291). There is 
Divine Life from within, in its fire, and heat and light — 
that is, love and wisdom—proceed from it by means of 
spiritual atmospheres, continually accompanied by living 
force. These atmospheres are three in number, celestial, 
spiritual, and natural, thus discrete according to degrees of 
altitude. But each, on its own plane, is continuous accord- 
ing to degrees of latitude. 

Again, these three spiritual atmospheres are substantial ; 
they contain light and heat from the Spiritual Sun (Inter- 
course between Soul and Body, 16), and the ultimate of the 
three is use, or as it is called (Divine Love and Wisdom, 
296), the Divine of Use. (See also, Conjugial Love, 137.) 

Because there are three atmospheres, and hence three 
degrees of love, wisdom, and life, there are three heavens, 
distinguished according to the degrees of wisdom and love. 
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Those in the lowest heaven are in the love of knowing 
truths and goods; those in the middle heaven are in the 
love of understanding them; and those in the highest 
heaven are in the love of being wise, thus of living accord- 
ing to those truths and goods which they know and under- 
stand. (Intercourse between the Soul and the Body, 16.) 

The human mind is similarly distinguished into three 
degrees, which are opened according to the reception of 
love and wisdom from the Lord (#é7d.); and, as we are now 
as to our spirits inhabitants of the spiritual world, con- 
nected with some society there, we draw our life momen- 
tarily from the Lord, through one of these atmospheres, 
into recipient vessels of an orderly or of a perverted form. 
What is the atmosphere in which we delight to dwell? Do 
we breathe freely in the society of the just and the wise? 
Or, do we steal out thence, as soon as we can, to seek more 
congenial company ? 

The Spiritual Sun is, we are told (Divine Providence, 5), 
from the Lord, and the Lord is in it; therefore that Sun is 
the One Only Substance, from which all things are, and it 
is in every created thing, but with infinite variety according 
to different uses. Divine Love and Wisdom proceeding 
from that Sun are substance and form; and the spiritual 
atmospheres consist, it is stated, of discrete substances or 
least forms, which envelop and temper the fire and light 
of their Sun. 

What are these discrete substances and least forms? 
Are they love and wisdom, goods and truths, in degree 
adapted for the nourishment of man’s spiritual life, as 
angel, spirit, or denizen of this or another earth? I think 
so. For, we are also instructed that the natural atmos- 
pheres are discrete substances and least forms, originating 
from the sun of the natural world, which singly receive the 
sun, treasure up its fire in themselves, temper it, and carry 
it down as heat to the earth, where men are, and in like 
manner the light. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 174.) 
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Now, it is to the spiritual atmospheres in their creative 
and formative functions that I especially wish to draw at- 
tention. In the ultimate of these, which is use, are the 
prior degrees of atmospheres, namely, Love and Wisdom. 
The first degree reigns in all that follows, and from the ulti- 
mate spiritual atmosphere are formed waters and earths in- 
the spiritual world. 

The spiritual atmospheres do not, however, confine their 
activities to the inhabitants of the spiritual world. It is 
said (Divine Love and Wisdom, 175) that they environ the 
natural atmospheres, from which in their ultimates are pro- 
duced the things which form the natural world (165, 166). 
And it is said (158) that unless they were in the grasp of 
these spiritual things, the earths could not have been stirred 
to activity, and produced the forms of uses which are vege- 
table growths, or the forms of life which are animals, or 
have supplied the materials through which man exists and 
subsists. | 

In the “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 167, we read, “‘ The 
end of creation exists in ultimates, which end is that all 
things may return to the Creator, and that there may be 
conjunction.” The return is by forms of uses, as it is said 
(n. 171):— 

For out of the ground, by the Lord the Creator, forms of uses are 
raised continually in their order up to man, who as regards the body is 
also from the ground. Man is next raised up by the reception of love 
and wisdom from the Lord; and all the means are provided in order 
that he may receive the love and the wisdom; and he is made such that 
he is able to receive, if only he will. 


The first forms of uses by which the return was com- 
menced were seeds. This took place while they (the earths) 
were still recent, and in their simplicity (Divine Love and 
Wisdom, 312). But these seeds would never have produced 
the various forms of vegetable life in an ascending scale, if 
the heat and light from the sun of the natural world had not 
been accompanied by the spiritual atmospheres. The natu- 
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ral heat first opened the inmost parts of the seeds, then 
Spiritual substances and exhalations from the earths con- 
joined them with use and gave them suitable forms (Divine 
Love and Wisdom, 310; True Christian Religion, 499), each 
adapted for some special use to animal or to man. “Use,” 
it is stated, “is the Vegetative Soul.’ Plant-life, in its 
origin and its continuance, must be derived from the ulti- 
mate spiritual atmosphere, called “The Divine of Use,” 
which contains spiritual heat and light. (Divine Love and 
Wisdom, 296.) 

From this same atmosphere came the affection of use — 
the animal soul — at the beginning, and until the formation 
of man, and his regeneration and his entrance into the 
spiritual world. Thereafter, man’s affections gave and still 
give to animals existence and form, but their “fe comes 
from the Lord, and is conveyed to them within the fire 
and light received, brought down and tempered by the 
spiritual atmospheres. 

We are instructed that the soul of a beast is an anima. 
(Athanasian Creed, 88), by which I understand that just as 
the spirit of man is in the human form, so the soul of a 
beast is in the animal form —its own proper form indeed, 
which is the same in this world and in the world of spirits. 
For it is stated that “there is such a resemblance between 
the animals that appear in the world of spirits and those in 
this world that they cannot be at all distinguished” (zdzd., 
89). And again it is said that “ Natural affections, or lusts, 
are animals in form, and they are clothed with correspond- 
ing bodies” (zdzd.); and so we further read (Divine Love 
and Wisdom, 343) :— 


Wherefore, when affections and cupidities, which in themselves are 
spiritual, meet homogeneous or corresponding things in earths, a spiri- 
tual is present which gives a soul, and a material which gives a body. 
Moreover in every spiritual thing there lies an effort to clothe itself 
with a body. 


Observe, there is no suggestion here that for the pro- 
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duction of a certain form and its body the spiritual is 
dependent on an antecedent form of lower grade. The 
animal form does proceed by gradations from the lowest 
to the highest, but one form and its body is not derived 
from another or through another of different species. No, 
it is organized by its own spiritual soul and clothed with a 
body from corresponding materials in the earth, out of the 
ground, as we have just seen. We are speaking, of course, 
of the first creation of these forms, and it is afterwards con- 
tinued by reproduction. 

I believe that the first pairs of the clean animals in their 
ascending series were created distinctly and immediately by 
means of the spiritual atmospheres. Affections, we read 
(Athanasian Creed, 69), are, as it were, the streams flowing 
from the fountain of Love; that one fountain is the Lord, 
who is the Only Man. The affections which were the souls 
of the first animals could only be from the spiritual atmos- 
pheres by which heat and light—love and wisdom — from 
the Spiritual Sun are brought down to the natural degree. 
And, again, the spiritual atmospheres, acting upon the natu- 
ral atmospheres and the earths, organized thence a corre- 
sponding body for every distinct species of affection. Each 
must have had its own body from first to last, without any 
parentage from another species of lower grade, for in 
“Divine Love and Wisdom,” 192, we read : — 

The things which are not of the same endowment and nature are 
heterogeneous, and do not concord with the homogeneous; therefore 
they cannot stand in discrete degrees together with them, but only with 


their own, which are of the same endowment and nature, with which 
they are homogeneous. 


And this is as much as to say that each animal can pro- 
duce only its own species; the offspring could never be 
of a different species from the parent. 

And I believe that the entrance into this world of the 
first human beings was made in a similar way — whether 
they were created as children, as youths and maidens, or 
as adults. 
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Nor need we suppose that there was any danger possible 
to the animal or the human form, when thus created. All 
things were then good. No harmful influences were abroad. 
Also we read (Divine Love and Wisdom, 204), that prior 
or simpler things are more perfect than posterior and com- 
posite ones, because they are as it were diviner. 

That these wonderful repositories of spiritual powers can 
thus organize forms immediately of service in the natural 
world is shown by the miracle of the loaves and fishes 
(MaTT. xiv. 15-21). At the touch of the Lord’s hand and 
in response to His benediction, food— bread and meat — 
was created for the feeding of the multitude. 

Here I will introduce an extract from one of Sweden- 
borg’s MSS., quoted from in the “Documents,” No. 302, 
Vol. IL., p. 759, entitled “ Additions to n. 695 of The True 
Christian Religion.” Swedenborg is speaking to an as- 
sembly of sages, in heaven, on the influx of the spiritual 
world into the natural. He says:— 


In respect to miracles I told them that all things which appear in 
the three kingdoms of nature are produced by an influx from the spiri- 
tual into the natural world, and considered in themselves, are miracles, 
although on account of their annual recurrence and their familiar aspect 
they do not appear as such. I told them further that they should know 
that the miracles which are recorded in the Word likewise took place 
by an influx out of the prior into the posterior world, and that they were 
produced by an introduction of such things as are in the spiritual world 
into corresponding things in the natural world, that is, that the manna 
which every morning descended upon the camp of the children of Israel 
was produced by bread from heaven being introduced into the recipient 
vessels of nature; that in like manner bread and fishes were introduced 
into the baskets of the apostles, which they distributed to so many 
thousands of men; again, that wine out of heaven was instilled into the 
water in the pots at the wedding where the Lord was present; further, 
that the fig tree withered, because there was no longer any influx into 
it of spiritual nutriment, by which it was fed from the root; and finally 
that such was the case with the other miracles, and that they were not 
produced, according to the insane notions of some of the learned at the 
present day, by causes summoned from all parts of nature. 
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It is evident that the spiritual atmospheres are in con- 
stant action to produce and sustain the forms of nature. 
To act, they need something on which to act. In the case 
of the feeding of the multitude, the receptacles were the 
few loaves and fishes and the baskets of the apostles; at 
Cana of Galilee, there were the pots filled with water. So, 
when first seeds were produced, animals formed, and men 
created, there were aqueous and earthy materials as well as 
gaseous, by which the vegetative, animal, and human souls 
could be clothed—each in its own corresponding form, 
every tissue and organ being held in its own proper order 
and connection by the force and pressure of the spiritual 
and natural atmospheres. 

And now, in what degree are we concerned in the exist- 
ence and activities of the spiritual atmospheres? How do 
they affect us? 

If the natural degree only be opened, the spiritual degree 
not being opened nor yet closed, if we draw the breath of 
our delights from the lowest of these three atmospheres, 
we shall do good to our neighbor because we obey the truth 
of the Word, rather than from a spirit of genuine charity. 
Active in beneficent work among the poor and needy, we 
shall not discern, nor perhaps seek to discern, who among 
these are truly deserving of aid. Those who so act are 
images of the Lord, and after their departure hence and 
preparation they dwell in the ultimate heaven, being called 
“natural angels.” 

If the spiritual degree be opened — if we draw the breath - 
of our delights from the middle atmosphere — charity 
towards the neighbor will dwell in our hearts, inspire our 
thoughts and actions. Good, be it civil, moral, or spiritual, 
will stand first in our regard; persons, second. In other 
words, we shall desire to see men whose aims and abilities 
fit them for positions of use in the offices where they can 
serve such uses, and we shall vote for the best man, without 
regard to his connection or otherwise with ourselves. They 
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who thus act are called images of the Lord, and after their 
departure hence and preparation they enter the middle 
heaven —that of the spiritual angels. 

But if the celestial degree be opened in us, and we draw 
the breath of our delights from the highest of the spiritual 
atmospheres — both of the other degrees being opened pre- 
viously — real love to the Lord will be the centre and 
spring of all our activities. To love the Lord is to keep 
His commandments. To love the Lord is to perform uses 
from Him. If we shun evils as sins against Him, His love 
enters the heart, and His wisdom enlightens the mind. We 
view life from ends, pay instant regard to the motives that 
manifest their presence in our thoughts, and check, at the 
outset, those which we see to be evil. No longer with slow 
and painful steps ascending the “Hill of Difficulty,” we 
dwell on the high table-lands of genuine good-will, amid the 
pure and bracing aura of peace and abiding trust in the 
Lord. Those who attain to this happy state, at the close 
of their life here, after due preparation enter the inmost 
heaven and become celestial angels. 

Whatever be the degree opened, whether natural, spiritual, 
or celestial, we read that the Lord flows in with Divine good 
and truth; thus with wisdom and intelligence, and with 
heavenly joy and felicity. (Arcana Ceelestia, 3691.) 

The Divine of use, with interior love and wisdom, girds 
us round. The Lord saith, “My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work” (JoHN v.17). May the atmosphere which we 
delight to breathe be that of use, instinct with a wise love 
of service to the Lord and to our fellow servants. 


J. Stuart 
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SOLOMON. 


THE relation between the first three kings of Israel — 
the only kings of the nation while it remained undivided — 
means the relation between the natural, the spiritual, and 
the celestial planes of mind in the Lord’s Divine Humanity, 
as they were successively developed from below upward in 
the course of His glorification, or the Divine regeneration 
of the nature which He assumed from men for the purpose 
of overcoming their foes and drawing near to them and re- 
maining forever the Immanuel, or God with us. Whereas the 
other trines, like Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, represent the 
order of the Divine descent through the heavens, following 
His children downwards, and embodying Himself in their 
regenerate natures on all those planes. It has been re- 
marked that the character of Solomon is unattractive as 
compared with that of David. Literally this is true, but 
this fact does not conflict with the thought of his lofty spiri- 
tual signification, which is revealed in the Divine symbol- 
ism or correspondence of the circumstances of his life and 
reign, as described in the first book of Kings. We shall 
only have time to give our attention to the meaning of a 
few of these circumstances of the most general character. 
Indeed,'about all that we can expect to grasp of the spiritual 
sense of the Word as a whole, in these earliest days of the 
New Church, is a mere outline. We will think first then 
upon the significance of Solomon’s name, as applied to his 
reign. 

1. Solomon is the celestial state, which is one of rest 
from warfare. His name means “ peace,” or “ peaceable.” 
Saul means a state of purified deeds; David, a state of puri- 
fied motives or principles of living; Solomon, a state of 
purified ends, or a purified heart or will. When this state 
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comes, there is no more need of battling against evil, either 
by making use of the laws of God applied to deeds — the 
literal Commandments, or the interior, spiritual principles of 
truth contained within the Commandments; for the will, 
the seat of all evil, is purified, and the powers of hell can 
find no lodgment in the human heart. And so there is 
peace. The wicked cease from troubling. Solomon’s reign 
was therefore literally one of peace. His kingdom was es- 
tablished over the nations with which David had been at 
' war, even to the extreme border, the river Euphrates, which 
God had set as the limit of the nation in His promise to 
Abraham (GEN. xv. 18-21). The prophecy was fulfilled 
literally, which said that every man should sit under his own 
vine and fig tree, no longer made afraid by apprehension of 
the forays of enemies (1 KINGS iv. 24, 25; MICAH iv. 3, 4; 
etc.). It is the Sabbath state—the seventh-day state of 
creation. It is the state represented by the last of the 
series of names by which the child who was to be born 
should be called: “The Prince of Peace.” (Isa. ix. 6.) 

2. The fact that the kingdom of Israel had its widest 
extension in Solomon’s day is significant. The power of 
the celestial kingdom is unobtrusive, and often rules uncon- 
sciously to those who are ruled, somewhat as the Lord rules, 
that is, out of sight. And it is a universal government. It 
is the vital force in the whole heavens, even as the brain 
and its extension in the nervous system is the vital force 
throughout the body. Swedenborg would seem to teach 
that the best of the angels — the celestials —live isolated 
from the lower heavens and from each other, when he says 
they live apart, house by house, and family by family ; but 
this probably means that their influence over those below is 
profound, and unconscious to the governed if not to the 
governors. Love, the celestial principle, is the soul of all 
spiritual government, and when it has sway, all lower prin- 
ciples, while preserving their own freedom, are brought into 
order and subordination. The various degrees of spiritual 
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or moral truth represented by the governments of Saul and 
David must be used in the celestial state represented by 
Solomon. Questions of right and wrong action and right 
and wrong motive remain, but they are instantly decided by 
the clear shining light of heavenly love. They do not have 
to be separately considered. The laws of right are recog- 
nized as laws of love, without any reasoning process. There 
is instant affirmation. “Yea, yea; nay, nay””— the law of 
the sermon on the mount, or the celestial law —tells the 
whole story. -According to the words of Jeremiah, the law 
is inscribed on the inward part, written in the heart, and 
one does not have to teach another to know the Lord, for 
He is instinctively known. “The light of love shines over 
all.” 

3. The same celestial principle is seen in Solomon’s 
dream at Gibeon, in his acknowledgment that he was but a 
child, and in his request for wisdom, in answer to the Lord’s 
proffer: “ Ask what I shall give thee.” The best of the 
angels, who behold the Father's face, are the ones who care 
for the little children. The Jewish rabbis, we are told, had 
a contempt for ignorance, and hence for children. But the 
Lord said, “ Of such is the kingdom of heaven ;” and except 
we become like them, we have no place there. When child- 
likeness comes, wisdom comes. The Lord gave Solomon 
wisdom. Literally, of course, his wisdom meant only a keen 
intelligence and observation combined with an immense fund 
of all kinds of information. But this, which among the Jews 
and often among Christians has been called wisdom, is but 
a symbol of the real wisdom, which belongs only to the 
celestial man of heaven, that is, the ability to see truth 
from love. It is not mere intelligence, it is perception, em- 
bracing all the powers of memory, education, information, 
reason, all united and fused with marvellous celerity, vital- 
ized by the all-pervading power of love. 

4. One of the chief pictures of Solomon’s reign which 
the story describes is that of his wealth and the Oriental 
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splendor and lavishness of his court. For the first time in 
Israel’s history, their ships sailed over the seas, to the 
farthest extremities of the known world. Jerusalem be- 
came a somewhat cosmopolitan city. The commodities and 
people of all lands were found there. The service of Solo- 
mon’s table was of gold; for silver was accounted as of 
little value in his days. The Queen of Sheba came to be- 
hold his magnificence and to hear his wisdom, and found 
that the half was not told her. We are reminded of the 
60th chapter of Isaiah :— 


Nations shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy 


rising. . . . Thy sons shall come from far. . . . The abundance of the 
sea shall be converted unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles shall come 
unto thee. . . . The isles shall wait for me, and the ships of Tarshish 


first, to bring thy sons from far, their silver and their gold with them. 
. . . For brass I will bring gold, and for iron I will bring silver 7 . . and 
I will make thine officers peace, and thine exactors righteousness. 


All this means the fulness and depth of the mental pos- 
sessions and blessings of the celestial man, as compared 
with the angels of the heavens beneath. He has gold for 
silver, because love is his ruling principle, and truth as a 
distinct or independent or ruling element has no value in 
his eyes. 

And if we need to reconcile all this magnificence of 
Solomon with what is told us of the simplicity of the out- 
ward life of the celestial angels as contrasted with the spiri- 
tual, the reply is to be found in the fact that the celestials 
do not need that their inward treasures should be brought 
before their eyes. It is indeed a general truth in the spiri- 
tual world that the inner states of mind are exhibited corres- 
pondentially in outward form. But it is also true that the 
substance of the angels’ bodies and surroundings is of a 
lower kind than the substance of their souls; and to the 
celestials the things of the soul are so real, that to have 
them reproduced in a lower form might not enhance, but 
diminish their vitality. This indeéd is only my own inter- 
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pretation of the fact, which I state for what it is worth; 
but it seems a just inference from certain statements in the 
writings of Swedenborg. 

5. One feature of the story of Solomon, which on the 
surface is most painful, indeed degrading, yields an im- 
portant truth when spiritually interpreted. I refer to the 
multitude of his wives and concubines. But spiritually a 
lesson is taught us of the Lord’s universal care for all people 
of all races and religions. The church is described as the 
Bride, the Lamb's wife. The many wives are simply many 
forms which, for example, the Christian church assumes on 
earth. The many concubines are the manifold forms of 
outside religions, including even the lowest and most de- 
graded ones. This repellent feature of Solomon’s character 
symbolizes the vital truth that the Lord reigns everywhere 
—that there is but one Deity over all the earth, whether 
He be called Jehovah, Jove, or Lord, or by any other name. 
His spirit can dwell, however imperfectly, in the hearts of 
all who are faithful to their light. It is not necessary that 
all the world should be converted to Christianity before it 
can enter heaven, nor necessary that all Christians should 
belong to one church. It is not vital that all should be 
New-Church people; but it is vital that all should be faith- 
ful to their highest light, and thus that a New Church should 
exist. Doubtless, it will at last be true, in the far distant 
future, that there shall not only be one Lord over all the 
earth, but as the prophecy also reads, His name shall be 
one. “There shall be one Lord, and His name one.” But 
even this will not mean uniformity in the particulars of faith 
or of forms of worship, but unity of spirit, which means 
the supremacy of charity or love. For the name means the 
quality, not the mere appellation. Probably no one lan- 
guage, nor any one name for God, will ever prevail through- 
out the earth. 

6. We reach the distinguishing feature of Solomon’s 
reign, namely, his building of the temple, which means, as 
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Swedenborg tells us, the glorification of the Lord’s Human- 
ity, so that at last the prayer of the ages, “O that thou 
wouldst rend the heavens, that thou wouldst come down,” 
might be answered, and God might dwell with men. “ De- 
stroy this temple, and I will rearit upin three days . . . but 
He spake of the temple of his body.” 

A heavy veil has hung between the Lord and man, even 
in the Christian church, shutting Him from view. And so 
the temple with its veils has been the symbol of his pres- 
ence. But when the time shall come for the veil which 
has been spread over all nations to be removed, then shall 
His face be seen, and the prophecy shall be fulfilled: “ And 
I saw no temple therein; for the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are the temple of it.” Butas yet the temple is 
the symbol of the Lord dwelling with men. 

Moses led the people up to the border of the land, but 
was not allowed to enter it, and Joshua took his place. 
David desired to build the house, and collected many ma- 
terials, but was not permitted to construct it. In one place 
Swedenborg says that David represents the Lord’s work be- 
. fore He came into the world —that is, His work in His de- 
scent through the heavens; but Solomon represents His 
work in the world (Divine Providence, 245). This does not 
contradict the position of this paper —that Saul, David, and 
Solomon stand for different phases of the Lord’s work in 
the world, as might be explained if there were time. But 
this statement of Swedenborg serves to illustrate the fact 
that the preparation for the Lord’s coming was going on 
through theages. The materials were being collected from 
time immemorial, but the actual Divine Humanity, brought 
down to earth — the building made of rock without and gold 
within — was an event which took place in time. The stone 
exterior is the Lord dwelling among men, having all power 
on earth forever; the gold interior is His authority in 
heaven. The ark in the holy of holies is the essential Di- 
vine which no man hath seen at any time. 
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Men in past ages have tried to construct a plan of the 
temple of Solomon, but no plan thus far drawn appears to 
meet the description fully, and to satisfy all students. Even 
that of our brother, Rev. T. O. Paine, so beautiful in its 
general symbolism, appears defective in furnishing no ade- 
quate support for the roof. But just so in all ages have 
Christians vainly striven to explain the nature and work of 
Jesus Christ. We believe that we possess the key in the 
revelation made to the New Church. In this revelation we 
believe He has come to men the second time, but as in His 
first advent, when “ He came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not,” so it is true to-day, that even His own 
disciples know but little about Him. It will be a work of 
time and of discipline before we shall really understand with 
the heart this truth of all truths. But as we know that 
Solomon’s temple had its distinct enclosures, and that it 
was stone without and gold within, so we may know the 
answering and symbolic truths, namely, that the Lord is 
close by us in our earthly affairs (this is the stone), and that 
He loves us with an infinite and hidden purpose (this is the 
gold), and that if we are true to these thoughts He will 
lead us onward, upward, and inward, until the veils of the 
temple — the outer and the inner— shall be rent in twain, 
and the words of the beloved disciple shall be fulfilled for 
us: “And the temple of God was opened in heaven, and 
there was seen in His temple the ark of His covenant.” 


GODDARD. 
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THE CENTRAL TRUTH OF RELIGION. 


‘AmoncG other wonderful things that Swedenborg relates 
concerning the spiritual world, are certain visits that he 
made to the spirits of the planets, not only of our solar 
system, but of other systems outside ours revolving round 
suns seen by us as stars in the midnight sky. These visits 
were made in order to furnish a broad foundation for the 
understanding of the spiritual sense of the Word and the 
doctrines of the New Church, and by this means to make 
known the universality of the Divine operation for the salva- 
tion of men. 

He tells us of a long journey on one occasion to one of 
the earths in the starry heavens; the journey describing, 
not the distance he traversed nor the time spent in travers- 
ing it, but the changes of state through which he was led 
in order that he might come into a similar state with the 
spirits whom he visited, and might be able to communicate 
with them. When, at last, he reached the confines of that 
earth, he was met on the borders by some spirits who acted 
as guards to prevent the encroachment of disturbing in- 
fluences upon their privacy. They seemed to have some 
strong objection to his reception; and when pressed for a 
reason, they said it was because he was “ nothing but evil.” 
To this he replied that he knew it, but that they were also. 
When they understood that he recognized this truth, he 
was freely admitted to their society. (Arcana Ccelestia, 
10808.) 

The test thus applied to Swedenborg by the guardian 
spirits of the distant earth into communication with which 
he essayed to enter, is the supreme test of all theology and 
of all religion. It is the test that must be applied to the 
members of the church when they enter the fold, and that 
will be applied to all who enter the gates of heaven. No 
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man can be said to be a true member of the church who 
does not accept it without reservation ; nor can any one 
enter the kingdom of heaven who does not recognize it 
both asa philosophic truth and a living experience. Accom- 
panied, as it always must be and is, by the obvious corollary, 
vouched for by the Lord himself when in the world, that 
“there is none good but One, that is, God,” it is the doc- 
trine, when broadly stated, that man is, from himself, or 
so far as he acts from himself and not from the Lord, evil, 
and nothing but evil, and that even the good that he does 
under such circumstances is not good. 

This is the central and supreme doctrine, not a of the 
New Church, but of all religion. It is universal/ It is the 
one common principle that runs through edad of 
spiritual or theologic truth, both Christian and pagan. It 
is found in the Epistles of Paul and of the Apostles, in the 
writings of Augustine and the early fathers, and may be 
distinctly traced in all the best sayings of the best writers 
of the church from the beginning to the present time. It 
is plainly discernible in all the ancient writings that have 
come down to us from the ancient seat of the Ancient 
Church, and is heard, like an illusive but never-to-be-for- 
gotten air, in Arnold’s “Light of Asia” and “Song 
Celestial.” 

It is the one truth that the Lord has preserved alive in 
all religions, no matter how widely different they may be in 
origin and teaching ; the one doctrine that makes religion 
saving, in spite of the dire falsities into which men have 
fallen on other subjects. It is, in fact, the saving clause of 
all religion, without which there can be no religion. If we 
take away one after another the wrappings of false doctrine 
that men have invented, until we come tothe kernel or germ 
of truth that lies at the core of all truth, what shall we 
have left but this universal doctrine that God is infinite and 
man finite ; that, consequently, God is the Source of all 
Life, and that man has no life except such as he derives 
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from God every moment; or, in other words, that man is in 
himself nothing, and that God is All-in-all? And what is 
this but the recognition of man’s need of God, and of the 
duty of repentance and the necessity of a new life from 
Him? It is true that it may be dimly and indefinitely 
discerned. It is true that it may not be consciously or 
intelligently understood, even by those who yield most 
completely to its influence. But it is the basic and under- 
lying truth of all religion, without which there is no religion, 
no, nor possibility of it. 

It is a practical doctrine. It is the soul and essence of 
every genuine prayer that has ever ascended to the throne 
of grace. It is the ground and beginning of all humility ; 
of all up-looking to the Lord; of all worship and praise and 
thanksgiving ; of all turning from self to the Lord, or re- 
pentance ; of all regeneration and new life ; of all hope, and 
of salvation itself. There is no philosophy that is not 
built upon it as a foundation, and without it there can exist 
no consecutive or universal thought. Without it there 
would be no center and consequently no coherence. The 
universe would be broken up into as many elements as 
there are factors, and universal chaos would prevail. It is 
the one truth that binds all the peoples of the earth into 
one common brotherhood, and that, if it could be fully 
recognized, would make men one in heart and affection, 
however divergent in creed and statement. Diametrically 
opposed as it is to much of the teaching of the present day, 
especially in the much-vaunted system known as Christian 
Science, it is the final truth that all who have any religion 
must at last admit. It is the sum and substance of the 
revelations of the Lord in His Holy Word; and shines 
forth with conspicuous clearness and power in those revela- 
tions of the inner or spiritual sense of the Word, given for 
the instruction of the New Age now first beginning, and 
in the light of which alone its literal sense can be compre- 
hended. 
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But it is a truth that, like all other truths, may be per- 

_ verted and misapplied ; and that, when perverted, may lead 
to the most direful falsities. It is of the utmost importance, 
both on account of its fundamental nature and its lia- 
bility to misapplication, that we should understand and 
acknowledge it. 

The fundamental ground upon which this doctrine is 
based is the inherent difference between the Divine and 
human natures. Man is finite and created ; God is infinite 
and uncreated. God is the only. self-existent and self- 
subsistent Being. All other beings derive their being 
and subsistence from Him. He alone is infinite in all His 
attributes. Nor can He transfer His infinite attributes to 
others. If the Lord could endow other beings with such 
absolute life and power as He Himself possesses, they 
would be equal with Him and would be gods. This, of 
course, is out of the question. The Lord could not create 
other beings like Himself. He is Himself uncreated ; and 
to create uncreated beings is an impossibility. It follows 
that when the Lord created man, it was only possible for 
Him to create him a form capable of receiving life from 
Himself, but not life itself. 

It follows, further, that man can have nothing of his own, 
but must receive all that he has from the Lord. He can 
have no life, no goodness, no wisdom, no power, except such 
as he derives from the Lord every moment. On the con- 
trary, so far as he does not acknowledge that all life, good- 
ness, wisdom, and power are from the Lord, and so far as 

' he does not act from the Lord in all that he does, so far the 
influent life from the Lord must be turned into what is 
from self, and therefore into evil. It matters not that he 
may do what is in itself good; that is, what is good in its 
outward form, or in its effect upon-others ; still it is not 
good, but evil, because “the man himself, or the world, or 
recompense, is in it as an end, but not good itself, thus not 
the Lord” (Athanasian Creed, 50; Arcana Ccelestia, 1661). 
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It follows that man, being finite, can have no life or good- 
ness of his own, and that so far as he acts from himself, he 
must be evil and nothing but evil. 

This doctrine is not derogatory to human nature, unless 
it is derogatory to human nature to say that it is not 
Divine. It is not to say that man was created evil; nor 
that he is born evil; nor that he can do nothing but evil; 
nor that the situation in which he finds himself placed is 
discreditable to him. 

It is evident that man was not created evil, because it is 
said that, “God saw every thing that He had made, and be- 
hold, it was very good;” and because so long as man re- 
mained in the condition in which he was created, and 
appropriated life from the “ Tree of Life,” or from the Lord, 
he was “good,” not from himself, but from the Lord; nor 
did he become evil until he began to eat of the “tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil,” or to act from self. 

It is not saying that man is dorm evi/, because though at 
this age of the world he inherits tendencies to all kinds of 
evil from his parents and ancestors, these tendencies are not 
attributed to him as his own, nor is he held in the slightest 
degree responsible for them, unless he makes them his own 
by doing them in the full exercise of his rationality and 
freedom. The Lord severely rebukes this supposition when 
he says :— 

What mean ye when ye use this proverb concerning the land of Is- 
rael, saying, The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge? As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not have 
occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel. Behold, all souls are 
mine; as the soul of the father, so the soul of the son is mine; the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die. . . . The son shall not bear the iniquity of 
the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son; the 
righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of 
the wicked shall be upon him. (EZEK. xviii. 2—4, 19.) 


No more dangerous delusion can take possession of the 
human mind than the idea of the inherent and ineradicable 
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nature of evil. Though it is true that man does inherit 
tendencies to evil, and that these tendencies seem sometimes 
almost all-powerful, yet the Lord holds them continually 
under subjection, and so balances the powers of good and 
evil in the human soul that any man can turn from evil and 
do good if he chooses; and this is as true of the irreligious 
as it is of the religious man. 

Nor, again, does this doctrine imply that man cannot do 
anything but evil. Though it is true that as long as he 
acts from self he must do what is evil even in doing good, 
yet if he looks to the Lord and acts from regard to Him 
by obedience to the Word, he does good, not from himself, 
but from the Lord ; and this good is genuine good, having 
the Lord in it. This is the simple meaning of those sweep- 
ing and comprehensive passages in the New and Old Tes- 
taments : — 

Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 


give you rest. (MATT. xi. 28.) 
Look unto Me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth; for I am 


God, and there is none else. (ISA. xlv. 22.) 


As all our disabilities of whatever nature — even our dif- 
ficulty in doing good — arise from the undue activity of our 
self-life, all that we have to do is to turn from self to the 

_Lord and the path of duty will be made as easy to us as 
the path of pleasure seems to be. 

Nor does the situation in which we find ourselves placed 
it imply any discredit to human nature. It is due to the con- 
iH ditions under which alone we could be created. It is due 
| to the fact that we are not God. Not being God, we have 
“no absolute good of our own. The consequence is, we can- 

not do what is good except so far as we act from the Lord 
instead of from self. But if we look to the Lord and act 
from Him, there is no limit to the good we may do except 
our capacity to receive from Him. Though it is true, on 
the one hand, that man is in and of himself nothing but evil, 
and that he cannot do good from himself, it is also true, on 
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the other hand, that he can do good from the Lord; and 
this good, it should never be forgotten, though it is the 
Lord's good in him, is attributed to him by the Lord as if 
it were his own. 


The more closely a man is conjoined with the Lord, the more dis- 
tinctly he seems to himself as if he were his own, and the more clearly 
he recognizes that he is the Lord’s. (Divine Providence, 42.) 


It may seem at first sight that the claim that this doctrine 
is the central doctrine of religion conflicts with the state- 
ment, so often made in the Writings and so freely admitted 
by us, that the doctrine concerning the sole and supreme 
divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ occupies that position. 
But there is no conflict or contradiction between the two. 
On the contrary, the doctrine of the allness of God and the 
nothingness of man is the very soul and essence of the doc- 
trine of the Lord; and the doctrine of the Lord illustrates 
and confirms the doctrine of the all-sufficiency of God and 
of man’s entire dependence upon Him as nothing else does. 
In other words, it is only in the light of the redeeming work 
that the Lord Jehovah wrought by His coming into the 
world, that the doctrine of the Lord’s fulness and of man’s 
emptiness can be clearly seen; and seen not only as a 
matter of thought and speculation, but of experience and 
life. 

A king is none the less the source of authority and 
power in the state because his power is exercised through 
the instrumentality of the officers, high and low, appointed 
to carry out his will. But he becomes more distinctly the 
source of power and authority, in the eyes of his rebellious 
subjects, when he comes down from his throne, and, at the 
head of his armies, restores order and administers justice 
with his own hand. 

The Lord Jehovah was the source of all power and of all 
goodness and truth before the incarnation as well as after 
that event. He did not create the universe and then leave 
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it to run on by itself, or under the care and guidance of 
man. He not only created it in the beginning, but contin- 
ually re-creates it ever since — continually preserves it in 
existence and order. He never deserted his children. 
Even under the Old Testament dispénsation He kept them 
as “the apple of His eye.” He “visited” them in the hour 
of their distress. He rescued them from their bondage in 
Egypt. He led them through the wilderness. He was an 
“ever present help in time of trouble.” Their “ righteous- 
ness” was of Him. His Providence was as universal and 
as minute before His coming into the world as it has been 
since. 

But by means of the incarnation He not only clothed 
Himself with omnipotence, whereby He could help and 
save His people, but made Himself more manifest to their 
perceptions. He came down through all the planes of 
life from the highest to the lowest, even to the ultimate or 
material plane upon which we now live, and carried out the 
laws of His own Divine life or order on every plane; thus 
making Himself God, not only in first principles, but in 
lowest. And by virtue of the fact that He did this, not 
finitely and for the time being, but infinitely, and continually, 
and for all men, it follows that since that time the Lord 
Jesus Christ is All-in-all, not only in Himself, but in us; 
and consequently that He is the source of all goodness and 
truth, and we can receive nothing except from Him. The 
highest angels declare that if the Lord should relax His» 
upholding power for a moment, they would drop at once 
into hell. The same is true of us. By means of the re- 
deeming work He accomplished when in the world He not 
only restored the threatened equilibrium between the 
powers of good and evil in the human soul, but continues 
to hold them in equilibrium in our behalf. Our mental 
sanity and such semblance of morality as we possess is due 
to this. Without this men would lapse into the condition 
of the demoniacs of old, and the whole fabric of society 
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would fall to pieces. By this means He did vastly more for 
the human race than any king can do for his subjects. By 
the assumption and glorification of His humanity He not 
only took to Himself all power in heaven and on earth, but 
by the same token He still continues to hold the power in 
behalf of all who will cooperate with Him by faith and 
obedience. And the Lord did all this alone and by His 
own proper power, not by any angel of heaven. “He saw 
that there was no man, and wondered that there was no 
intercessor; therefore His arm brought salvation unto 
Him, and His righteousness it sustained Him ” (ISAIAH lix. 
16). For though it is true that He works all His works 
“both immediately from Himself and mediately through ~ 
heaven,” it is also true that He works them “in such a 
manner that no angel knows any thing of the operation,” as 
the fibres of the body have no knowledge of the actions that 
are produced by man through them. (Athanasian Creed, 62.) 

This is the doctrine on the subject. But this doctrine 
must be transmuted into the solid gold of living experience 
by the test of actual life. In order that we may realize the 
all-sufficiency of the Lord, we must believe from the heart 
that it is the Lord who holds us in the good of love and 
truth of faith, and withholds us from evil; that it is He 
who maintains that rationality by which alone we can know 
evil, and the freedom by which we can resist it; that He 
surrounds us, even on the natural plane, by the circumstances 
best calculated to restrain our evils and to cultivate our 
good affections, and so to lead us, by ways we know not of, 
into paths of pleasantness and peace. And this belief in 
the presence within us and constant operation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ must be so vital that we shall go in the strength 
of it every day of our lives; that we shall be lifted above, 
not the sense, but the power of temptation ; that we shall 
be conscious of heavenly harmonies far within and above 
all earthly discords ; and that our souls shall be maintained 
in “ perfect peace” amid all the turmoil and conflict of the 
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world. In short, we must have such a sense of the Lord as 
our life (GAL. ii. 20), that we shall in a measure lose the 
sense of self, and be enabled to go forward in His nam 

without fear of failure or dread of defeat. The truth that 
“The Lord God omnipotent reigneth ” must be so realized 
in our thoughts and experiencé as to possess our whole 
being and inspire our every act. In this way, by the under- 
standing and perception of the constant presence and sav- 
ing operation of the Lord Jesus Christ in His redeeming 
work, shall we arrive at such a sense of His all-sufficiency 
and of our own insufficiency as to lose the sense of our 
insufficiency in His all-sufficiency. 

Before considering some of the advantages of a knowl- 
edge and understanding of this doctrine, it may be well to 
refer briefly to one or two objections that may be brought 
against it. 

It is objected, for one thing, that it is “ Old Church.” 
It is granted. ItzsOld Church. It isnot only Old Church, 
it is Mohammedan and pagan. It is, as has been said, the 
one central truth that the Lord has preserved in all re- 
ligions. It is a matter of rejoicing and thanksgiving that 
it is so. It is the one truth that has made all religion 
saving. For so far as men have acknowledged a God and 
their dependence upon Him, so far they have been led to 
turn to Him and dothe work of repentance ; and this would 
have been impossible without a sense of their own nothing- 
ness and the Lord’s allness. 

It is true this doctrine is held differently by different 
religions. To us it means much more than it can mean to 
others, because we have vouchsafed to us, through the revela- 
tion of the inner work the Lord came to do in the spiritual 
world and in the human soul, a new and higher conception 
of God and of His saving work than other men enjoy. In- 
stead therefore of turning away from this doctrine because 
we must share it with others, we ought to rejoice that we 
can do so; since it is another exhibition of the wonderful 
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goodness and mercy of the Lord toward the children of men. 
It is a part of that common inheritance that makes us all 
sons of the same Heavenly Father, and gives us a common 
ground to stand upon. It reveals the true meaning of the 
expression, so vaunted in these days, regarding the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. It teaches that 
the Fatherhood of God is due, not merely to the fact that 
He created us in the beginning, but that He keeps us alive 
every moment ; and that the brotherhood of man grows out 
of the fact, not that we are thrown together in this world, 
but that the Lord lives in us and makesall of one blood. In 
the inspiration of this doctrine there will be no “yellow 
peril,” no “white man’s burden,” no color line, no high or 
low; not even a criminal class. “The image and super- 
scription” of the Master will be seen in every human soul. 
The statesman will not appeal to protocols and treaties, to 
the fear of war and punishment, but to the moral percep- 
tions that are implanted in every nation on the earth. The 
Christian missionary will not go forth to condemn and root 
out, but to cultivate the germs the Lord has implanted in 
every manof woman born. Nations and individuals will look 
for and strive to bring out the good in each other, instead of 
repressing the evil; and the spirit of love and universal 
helpfulness instead of rivalry and greed will reign among 
men. 

Again, it is objected to this doctrine that it is discoura- 
ging. The charge cannot be admitted. If we permit our 
thoughts to dwell upon man’s side of the equation — his 
weakness and inefficiency —it is granted that the result 
would be discouraging in the extreme. But when we re- 
member that the truth of man’s nothingness has its corollary 
in the greater truth of the Lord’s allness, the doctrine 
becomes helpful and encouraging in the highest degree. So 
far from being discouraging, it is our only hope. If we 
stood alone ; if we were the architects of our own fortunes ; 
if the good we do were our own good; if we were obliged 
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to maintain it by our own virtue and strength; if, in the 
midst of the conflicting forces that surround us, we had 
nothing to guide us but our own wit and wisdom, nothing to 
aid us but our own power, nothing to support us but our 
own steadfastness; then indeed we might give up in despair. 
But when we remember that the doctrine is, not merely that 
we are nothing but that the Lord is All-in-all, and that He 
is All-in-all zz us, the situation takes on a new aspect. We 
begin to see that this truth is the foundation and super- 
structure of all our hopes. Instead of being discouraged by 
it, we are endowed with new courage to undertake what, 
without it, would be impossible. There are life, and liberty, 
and joy in the thought. We feel that we are not required 
to stand up in our own strength, but in the strength of the 
Lord God; that it is He that holdeth our soul in life and 
suffereth not our feet to-be moved, not we ourselves ; that 
when we pass through the waters He will be with us, and 
through the rivers they shall not overflow us; that when we 
walk through the fire we shall not be burned, and that the 
flame shall not even kindle upon us; because He is the 
Lord our God, the Holy One of Israel, our Saviour ; and we 
go on our way rejoicing. Leave me to suppose that my 
righteousness is of self, and not of the Lord, and I am 
of all men most miserable. For in that case I must main- 
tain it myself ; and that is a task I dare not undertake and 
cannot accomplish. But let me fully realize that it is the 
Lord that worketh in me to will and to do, and there is 
nothing that I cannot dare in His name. So far from being 
discouraging, therefore, this truth is the most helpful of 
which we have any conception; while without it our best 
efforts must be hopeless. . 

Once more, it is objected to this doctrine that it inclines 
toward faith alone. It is interpreted to mean not only that 
we can do nothing good of ourselves, but nothing good at 
all; and that therefore we are not required to do anything 
at all, but simply to give ourselves up, in a kind of blind 
faith, to the saving power of the Lord. 
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It is admitted that this doctrine may receive such an in- 
terpretation as this. It is admitted that this interpretation 
has been put upon it often, and that in this way it has deso- 
lated the church in the past. But this is not the true in- 
terpretation, and certainly not the interpretation that should 
find credence in the New Church. The true doctrine is 
that, while the Lord is the only source of life and men have 
no life except from Him, He gives us His life in such a 
manner that it seems to us to be our own; that it not only 
seems to be our own, but that we are bound to use it as if it 
were our own; that the Lord never interferes with our free 
_ use of it for an instant; that He does not flow in and com- 
7 pel us to do this, that, or the other thing, but waits for us to 
will and endeavor before He gives us the. power to do, and 
in this way He supplements our weakness by His almighty 
strength, but never supersedes our free action. On the con- 
trary, He is so careful never to forestall our freedom that it 
sometimes seems to us, in the hour of temptation, as if He 
had left us alone; though as a matter of fact He is never 
so near us as at such times. There is nothing so wonderful, 
in all the range of human experience and Divine revelation, 
as this doctrine of the Divine immanence and human free- 
dom, or of the Lord’s action and of man’s reaction from 
Him. Verily, He is a God that hideth Himself. His gen- 
tleness makes us great. Though He divideth unto us His 
goods, He Himself taketh His journey into a far country. 
He will not be a Judge or Divider over us. He is with us 
always even unto the end of the world. It is He that gird- 
eth us with strength, though we know it not; and yet the © 
strength, freely as it is given, cannot be made available by 
us except so far as we cooperate with Him by willing obe- 
dience to His commandments in the faithful discharge of 
the duties of our calling. Faith alone may be awakened in 
those who believe in the imputation of Adam’s sin and of 
the Lord’s righteousness to men; but not in those who 
enjoy a true interpretation of the Divine Allness and human 
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nothingness, and who believe, at the same time, in the 
Divine law of human freedom. 7 

Coming now to the practical bearing of the subject, it 
should be remarked, first, that there can be no religion with- 
out the full recognition of this doctrine. 

It will not require time to dispose of this point. _ What- 
ever we may say to the contrary, all true religion is the out- 
growth of a sense of our dependence upon the Lord. It is 
not a matter of birth, or heredity, or education, or intuition, 
or habit, though all these may  eaap atti. it, and cannot 
be overestimated as elements of the“religious life; but it 
is the outgrowth of a sense, more or less clearly defined, of 
our own evil nature and of our dependence upon the Lord. 
This is what is meant, in the best sense, by “conviction of 
sin.” Conviction of sin is not a mere self-condemnation on 
account of sins committed, nor dread of punishment to fol- 
low. Conviction of sin is the result of the operation of the 
Spirit of Truth because we “believe not” on the Lord; 
or, in other words, because we do not believe in Him as the 
source of all goodness and truth, without whom we can do 
nothing. It brings with it a consuming sense of something 
wanting; of an aching void; of an unsatisfied longing for 
something that neither self nor the world can supply. It is 
a sickening recognition of the futility of our own efforts, the 
filthiness of our own righteousness, the evil of our own 
doings, that nothing but a total surrender to the Lord can 
take away. Without this there can be no genuine religion, 
though there may be abundant counterfeit ; because so long 
as a man believes that he is sufficient unto himself, he will 
not look to the Lord as the source of life. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. It matters not though we 
may have been born and brought up in the church; though 
we may be members of the “household of faith”; though 
our outward conduct may be unexceptionable and our piety 
exemplary: unless we are convinced in our own minds of 
the weakness of our own strength, the wrong of our own 
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right, and the badness of our own goodness, and unless in 
despair of self we turn to the Lord with our whole heart 
and soul, and begin to think and act from Him, our religion 
is religion in name only, and not in reality. It is a theatrical 
representation, not a living achievement. It is from self, 
not from the Lord. The trail of the serpent is over it all. 
It is no more genuine than the drama is real life. It is like 
a painted picture compared with a living object; a mere 
semblance of the thing it purports to be, without life or 
power within. The supposition that we can have any good- 
ness or wisdom from ourselves is profanation. Nothing can 
save us from such a state except the leper’s cry, “ Unclean, 
unclean!” In the blaze of glory in which we live, owing to 
the reception of the heavenly truths of the New Jerusalem, 
our self-satisfaction is sure to be unconsciously aroused. 
We are apt to think ourselves more open than other men, 
and to condemn them for their blindness. No men in all 
the wide world need so much the grace of humility as those 
who stand within the gates of the Holy City, New Jerusa- 
lem. Swedenborg said to himself, when he saw some of 
his writings on the shelves of a bookseller, that some day 
they would be esteemed more highly than those of any 
other writer; and then rebuked himself for the thought. 
The very perception of the fulness of the Lord’s glory and 
love vouchsafed to us in the revelations made for the New 
Church, ought to destroy all self-life within us, and fill us 
with gratitude and thanksgiving. “Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but unto thy name give glory, for thy mercy 
and for thy truth’s sake.” 

But, in the second place, not only can there be no convic- 
tion of sin, and no religion, without the acknowledgment 
of the Divine allness and of man’s nothingness, there can 
be no genuine repentance without it. Repentance is not 
mere sorrow for sin. It is turning from self to the Lord. 
The original word means, “to have another mind.” To have 
another mind is to have the mind of the Lord instead of the 
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“carnal mind”; or instead of “the mind of the flesh,” as 
the Apostle calls it. But so long as a man feels that he is 
a law unto himself, that he has life in himself, and can think 
what is true and do what is good from himself, there is no 
room for repentance in his heart, nor can he do the work of 
repentance. Before the Lord would even answer the heart- 
cry of the young man who came to Him with the question, 
“ What good thing shall I do that I may have eternal life?” 
He declared unto him this great and crucial truth, that 
“there is none good but one, that is, God”; and when he 
went away sorrowful because he had “great possessions,” 
or an overweening sense of his own righteousness, He re- 
peated and emphasized the lesson: “If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and sell that thou hast. . . and come, follow me.” The 
first essential of repentance and of religion is the percep- 
tion that even our good deeds apart from the Lord are not 
good, but evil. 

But here a common and subtle mistake must be guarded 
against. Though it is true that man in and from himself is 
nothing but evil, and is born evil, it is also true that as 
soon as he is born, and throughout his infancy, childhood, 
and youth, he is led by the Lord into natural states of 
innocence, or dependence upon parents, and of love toward 
them and toward little companions and playmates, that 
though natural in their origin, serve as the germs or rudi- 
ments of spiritual affections, or of dependence upon the 
Lord, and of love to Him and the neighbor, in after years. 
Besides this every man is born with amiable hereditary 
traits derived from parents and ancestors that make up an 
essential part of his character. These germs of spiritual 
life and these natural tendencies are looked upon by men as 
their own; as inherent or inborn in their nature. The con- 
sequence is they cannot recognize the truth of the doctrine 
that they are nothing but evil, as the theologians would 
* have them believe. On the contrary they claim that they 
are sensible of love toward the Lord and the neighbor 
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warming their hearts, and do not feel in a state of re- 
bellion or denial. They insist that they are not evil; 
that they accept the idea of a God; that they will well to 
those around them; that they take more pleasure in doing 
good to others than in having their own way; and that con- 
sequently they do not need the repentance and humiliation 
of self that the theologians demand. 

It is cheerfully granted that all men, in their better 
moods, experience such states of reverence and kindliness 
as these, and that in many men they constitute the greater 
part of their nature. But such states, it should be re- 
membered, are either natural, born in us from parents and 
ancestors, as our tendencies to evil are, or they are the 
germs implanted by the Lord as a means of salvation. In 
either case they are not: our own, but are of the Lord in us, 
and do not count for our salvation, especially if we claim 
them as our own or make a merit of them. The doctrine 
is, not that man is without the means of a spiritual life — 
these the Lord has provided in abundance; nor that he is 
devoid by birth of all natural goodness—-even this may 
serve as the beginning of something better; but that man 
in and from himself, or so far as he acts from self and not 
from the Lord, is nothing but evil; and that so far as he 
acts from self he vitiates and destroys the natural ten- 
dencies to goodness he inherits from parents and the re- 
mains implanted by the Lord, by making them full of merit, 
or ascribing them to himself. It is this danger of appro- 
priating as our own the germs of Spiritual life that the 
Lord has provided for our salvation, that we most need to 
guard against. There is no sin so subtle or so dangerous 
as self-righteousness. There is no«sinner so hardened or 
so difficult to reach as the respectable one. No man ex- 
hibits such repugnance to the idea of repentance as the 
man who feels himself “good enough” without it. In 
the Lord’s time publicans and sinners repented before the 
Scribes and Pharisees. The reason was that the sinners 
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knew they were sinners and had need of repentance, while 
the others did not know it, though their need might have 
been greater. The first essential of a spiritual life is the 
heartfelt acknowledgment that all our own goodness, how- 
ever refined and cultured it may be, is but as an outward 
seeming, put on to cover up and conceal the unconscious 
selfishness that lurks within ; and that the only way that 
we can do genuine good is by turning to the Lord and act- 
ing from Him by humble obedience to His commandments. 
“We are all as an unclean thing, and all our righteous- 
nesses are as filthy rags,’ or as old clouts put on to cover 
up our inward depravity (Isa. lxiv. 6). Without Him we 
can do nothing. (JOHN xv. 5.) 

But, once again, not only can there be no conviction of 
sin and no repentance, but no progress, and no regeneration, 
without the acknowledgment of the Divine perfection and 
of human imperfection. The reasons for this are both 
philosophical and practical— both founded in the nature 
of things, and due to the situation in which we find our- 
selves placed by the limitations of our finite nature. 

No man can be regenerated without the acknowledgment 
that in and from himself he is evil, and the Lord alone is 
good, any more than good can proceed from evil, or light 
from darkness, or right from wrong, or heat from cold, or 
fire from ice. What is regeneration? Is it not, what the 
word imports, a new birth, and a new life? Is not that new 
life a new life from the Lord; and is not that reception of 
the Lord's life made possible by the laying down of our own 
life? But if we do not acknowledge that in and from our- 
selves we are evil, and the Lord alone is good, how can we 
have any power or even desire to overcome evil, or to lay 
down our own life? Can self overcome self? Can Satan 
cast out Satan? “Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or 
the leopard his spots?” (JER. xxxi. 23.) Can falsity correct 
its own falsehood, or impurity clarify its own impurity? 
Hear what the doctrines of the Church teach on this 
point :— 
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Man cannot of himself resist evils; he can only do so from the Lord. 
For it is the Lord who resists evils with man; causing him at the same 
time to feel and perceive as if he did it from himself. Those therefore 
resist evils as if from themselves who in the world acknowledged the 
Lord, confessing that all good and truth proceed from Him, and noth- 
ing from man, and thus that it is from Him and not from themselves 
that they have power against evils. Those, on the other hand, who 
made no such acknowledgment in the world, cannot resist evils as if 
from themselves, for they are in evils, and from their love are in the 
delight of them; and to resist the delight of their love is to resist them- 
selves, their own nature, and their own life. (Athanasian Creed, 61.) 


The Lord Jesus Christ taught this doctrine while in the 
world. When He was accused by the scribes and Phari- 
sees of casting out devils by “the prince of devils,” “He 
called them unto Him and said unto them in parables, 
How can Satan cast out Satan? And if a kingdom be 
divided against itself, that kingdom cannot stand. And if 
a house be divided against itself, that house cannot stand. 
And if Satan rise up against himself, and be divided, he 
cannot stand, but hath an end” (MARK iii. 22-26). The 
sum and substance of the matter is that no man can make 
any real progress in the world-long conflict with self until 
he is brought — by repeated defeats, it may be —to some- 
thing of despair of self, nor until he cries out, in the lan- 
guage of the Lord Jesus Himself when in the world, “I 
can of mine own self do nothing.” But despair of self is 
followed by turning to the Lord, and turning to the Lord 
' by help and hope. 

But here, perhaps, some one may ask if it is not true 
that many men overcome their evils without an acknowledg- 
ment of the Lord; if at this age of the world the vast 
majority of men are not practical unbelievers, and if society 
is not as moral to-day as it ever has been; if some of the 
most outspoken skeptics do not present as fair a model in 
their outward lives as many at least of those who make the 
loudest profession of faith in the Lord. 

Much might be said on both sides of this question, so far 
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as the outward conduct of men is concerned. But when 
we consider the effect upon their internal states, there is no 
possible room for argument or misunderstanding. It is true 
that a man may from mere moral and worldly, or even from 
Selfish considerations, put such a powerful curb on his evil 
tendencies as to keep them from breaking out into act or 
appearing before the world; but he cannot by such means 
remove or overcome the lust of evil that dwells within. 
Only the Lord can do that; and He only when man shuns 
evils in his outer life from regard to the Lord and in obe- 
dience to His commandments. The proof is that with mere 
moral men the lust of evil does not grow less, though it is 
held in check by outward fears; but oftentimes, when the 
outward fears are removed, breaks out into the most un- 
blushing crimes, and sometimes overleaps all restraints even 
in the face of exposure and disgrace. The only power that 
self can have against self is when some deeper and more re- 
fined selfishness says, “thus far; and no farther,’ to some 
lower and grosser evil that might bring disgrace or puntsh- 
ment; but the fact that it is deeper and more refined only 
shows more truly its hellish nature at bottom, and exposes 
its victim to greater condemnation at last. The more re- 
fined human selfishness appears before men, the more hide- 
ous and repulsive it is seen to be in the light of heaven. 
On the other hand, the grosser sins of thoughtless men are 
oftentimes comparatively free from evil intent. 


In the olden days when immortals 
To earth came visibly down, 

There went a youth with an angel 
Through the gate of an Eastern town. 

They passed a dog by the roadside, 
Where dead and rotting it lay, 

And the youth, at the ghastly odor, 
Sickened and turned away. 

He gathered his robes about him, 
And hastily hurried thence ; 

But naught annoyed the angel’s 
Clear, pure, immortal sense. 
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By came a lady, lip-luscious, 
On delicate, mincing feet; 

All the place grew glad with her presence, 
All the air about her sweet ; 
For she came in fragrance floating, 
And her voice most silvery rang ; 
And the youth to embrace her beauty, 
With all his being sprang. 

A sweet, delightsome lady; 
And yet, the legend saith, 

The angel, when he passed her, 
Shuddered, and held his breath. 


But there is another and more practical aspect of this 
subject that teaches, by a kind of spiritual object-lesson, 
not only the utter impotence of man when acting from him- 
self in spiritual things, but the necessity of constant de- 
pendence upon the Lord for salvation. This is the truth, 
whether we know it and acknowledge it or not, that we re- 
ceive all our life every moment from the Lord through the 
spiritual world; good affections and thoughts from angels 
and good spirits, and evil lusts and false conceptions from 
evil spirits in hell. From this it follows that evil desires 
flow into man from hell; and that, though man may from 
selfish and personal motives sometimes keep them from 
breaking out before the world, yet none but the Lord alone 
can overcome the hells from whence they spring, and in this 
way remove the evil lusts from the heart. Here, also, our 
best guide is to be found in the Writings of the Church. 


The reason that the Lord alone resists evils in the case of man, and 
not by means of any angel of heaven, is that it is the work of the 
Divine Omnipotence, the Divine Omniscience, and the Divine Provi- 
dence. It is the work of the Divine Omnipotence, because to resist one 
evil is to resist many, and also to resist the hells. For every evil is con- 
joined with evils innumerable, cohering like the hells with each other; 
for as the hells make one, so also do evils, and no one but the Lord can 
resist the hells conjoined in this way. It is the work of Divine Omnis- 
cience, because the Lord alone knows the quality of man, what his evils 
are, and their connection with all other evils; thus in what order they 
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must be removed, in order that a man may be inwardly or radically 
‘cured. It is also the work of the Divine Providence, so that nothing 
may be in opposition to the laws of order, and further, that what is 
done may conduce to man’s well being forever. (Athanasian Creed, 62.) 


Thus, then, we arrive at the gist of the subject. The 
reason men must be in the acknowledgment of the Lord 
and denial of self in order to have any religion or to be re- 
generated, is two-fold: first, because self cannot overcome 
self, and second, because much less can it overcome the 
hells. But we need fear nothing. While it is true, on the 
one hand, that we can do nothing of ourselves, there is 
nothing, on the other, that we cannot do in the strength of 
the Lord God. In the days of old when His children wan- 
dered in the wilderness, the Lord Jehovah promised them, 
not once only but many times, that He would go before 
them to fight for them and save them from their enemies. 
He did go before them and fight their battles for them so 
long as they believed in Him and obeyed His command- 
ments. He has gone before us in a much more real and 
living sense. He has taken upon Himself our nature; He 
has lived our life; He has met and overcome our enemies. 
He has made Himself “the Way, the Truth, and the Life” 
unto our souls. Our part is simple, and, in His name, easy. 
We have but to look to Him, and shun evils as sins against 
Him, and His victory will be, not vicariously, but really, 
ascribed to us as our own. 

This brings us to a final thought —the sense that this 
doctrine of the Divine allness and man’s nothingness af- 
fords of the nearness, the constant operation, and the 
saving and keeping power of the Lord. It is not until we 
fully understand and appropriate the truth that we are in 
and from ourselves evil, and can from ourselves do nothing 
good, and that the Lord Jesus Christ, in His Divine and 
Glorified Humanity, is All-in-all in us; not until this truth 
becomes, not merely an intellectual acknowledgment but a 
living experience ; not until then, that we shall have the 
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courage and strength, either as individuals or members of 
the Church at large, to take up and carry on our work with 
the hopefulness and confidence that assures success. Tell 
me, as an officer of the government, that I must go forward 
and do my work on my own individual initiative and respon- 
sibility, without being known and recognized as an official, 
and I shall soon find myself discouraged and powerless. 
But give me a commission of office ; let me go forth in the 
name and authority of the government of which I am a 
part ; and there is no proper or legitimate task that I shall 
not be able to undertake and accomplish. Leave me to sup- 
pose that I am to overcome the evils of my nature, and to 
help others to overcome theirs, by my own wisdom and prow- 
ess, and I shall soon be reduced todespair. But give me 
to understand that He who took to Himself “all power” in 
heaven and in earth, and who has promised to be “ with us” 
always even unto the end of the world, has “chosen” and 
“ordained” me to go and do this work, and immediately I 
am inspired with a faith that is umdaunted and a zeal and 
courage that are adequate for all my wants. The Lord 
Jesus said while He was in the world: “They that are 
whole need not a physician, but they that are sick. I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance” (LUKE 
Vv. 31, 32); not those that suppose they are righteous and 
in need of nothing, but those that know they are sinners 
and in need of all things. An anonymous writer expresses 
the same truth when he says, in lines every one of which 
can be paralleled in the Gospel story :— 


PLEASE REMEMBER 


That God feeds none but the hungry ; 
Pardons none but the guilty; 

Gives rest to none but the heavy laden ; 
Comforts none but the mourners ; 
Heals none but the sick; 

Lifts up none but the lowly; 
Strengthens none but the weak; 
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Gives sight to none but the blind ; 
Salvation to none but the lost; 
Peace to none but the troubled; 
Cleansing to none but the polluted ; 
And life to none but the dead. 


The doctrines of the New Church are always reasonable. 
They teach that for those who cannot attain that highest and 
deepest repentance which consists in the total denial of 
self and full acknowledgment of the Lord, as the Doer of 
all that is done in us, there is provided a milder kind that 
those practise who desist from evils because they are sins, 
or who from religion do the works of charity (True Chris- 
tian Religion, 535). But this easier kind of repentance can- 
not take the place of genuine repentance in the other world, 
and must fall far short of producing the full fruits of a spir- 
itual life in this. Not until we acknowledge our own utter 
nothingness and unworthiness can the Lord lead us into the 
blessedness and peace which He desires to give. 


SAMUEL S. SEWARD. 
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THE LORD’S KINGDOM ON EARTH.* 


A PRECIOUS revelation to the New Church, and one of 
Swedenborg’s grandest contributions to religious thought, 
is his teaching concerning the various degrees of neighbor 
from lowest to highest. You remember how it is shown 
not only that “every man individually is the neighbor who 
is to be loved,” but that “man collectively, that is, a smaller 
and a larger society,’ and also “ one’s country, is the neigh- 
bor who is to be loved.” Still further we read that “the 
church is a neighbor who is to be loved in a higher de- 
gree, and the kingdom of the Lord in the highest.” (True 
Christian Religion, 406, 412, 415.) 

This teaching throws clear light on some of our most im- 
portant duties. For example, it presents patriotism, or love 
of country, as a matter of religious obligation. From time 
immemorial men have felt that this sentiment was a high 
and noble one; but that it was divinely commanded has 
not been so evident. When, however, it is seen to be in- 
cluded among the things enjoined by the precept, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” it becomes a duty which 
we owe to Him who gave the precept. Neglect of it isa 
sin against the Lord. Likewise, by applying the same 
principle, we come under a similar obligation to the visible 
church, and are lacking in fidelity to our Heavenly Father, 
unless we pay her the tribute of our sincere love and ser- 
vice. The relation which we bear to her ceases to be a 
matter of mere choice or convenience, and becomes a ques- 
tion of right and wrong. 

But even more significant, if it were possible, is the in- 
struction given concerning the highest form of neighbor, 


* Address delivered at the meeting of the Massachusetts Association at 
Waltham, Oct. 13, 1904. 
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which is called the Lord’s kingdom. On this point we are 
taught as follows : — 


— oon 


The reason why the Lord’s kingdom is the neighbor that is to be 
loved in the highest degree is that by the Lord’s kingdom is meant both 
the church throughout the whole world, which is called the communion 
of saints, and also heaven; wherefore he who loves the Lord’s kingdom 
loves all in the whole world who acknowledge the Lord and have faith 
in Him and charity towards the neighbor; and he also loves all in 
heaven. Those who love the Lord’s kingdom love the Lord above all 
things; consequently they are, more than others, in love to God; for 
the church in the heavens and in the earth is the body of the Lord, for 
they are in the Lord and the Lord in them. Therefore love towards 
the Lord’s kingdom is love towards the neighbor in its fulness; for 
those who love the Lord’s kingdom not only love the Lord above all 
things, but also love the neighbor as themselves; for love to the Lord 
is a universal love, and thence it is in all and everything of spiritual 
life, and also in all and everything of natural life; for that love resides 
in the highest things with man, and the highest flow into the lower and 
vivify them, as the will flows into all things of the intention and thence 
of action, and the understanding into all things of the thought and 
thence of speech. (True Christian Religion, 416.) 


Another statement of the same doctrine is the follow- 
ing :— 

The Lord’s kingdom is neighbor in a higher degree than the church 
where any one is born; for the Lord’s kingdom consists of all those who 
are in good, both on earth and in the heavens. Thus the Lord’s king- 
dom is good, with all its quality in the complex. When this good is 
loved, the individuals are loved who are principled in good. Thus the 
total, which is all good in the complex, is neighbor in the first degree, 
and is that grand (or greatest)man . . . which is a representative image 
of the Lord Himself. This man, that is, the Lord’s kingdom, is loved, 
when from inmost affection good is done to those who are men through 
that man from the Lord, thus to whom the Lord’s kingdom appertains. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 6823.) 


The essence of all this teaching is the same as we find 
elsewhere formulated in the statement that “to love the 
neighbor, viewed in itself, is not to love the person, but 
the good which is in the person” (True Christian Religion, 
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417). In other words, we should not love any one blindly, 
regardless of his character. To cherish or encourage the 
evils of those with whom we are associated is not really to 
love them. Nor can we honestly pretend to love them, ex- 
cept so far as they stand for what is good in our estimation. 
We are not now considering the natural affection which 
parents feel for their children, or that which relates to 
other family ties. Such affection is not in any true sense 
neighborly love at all. But in our general relation to human 
beings, as they exist in the world around us, the only sound 
reason for loving them is that they show themselves worthy. 
Our country is to be loved more than an individual, because 
it embodies a higher form of good, and a larger power of 
usefulness. In case the welfare of the country or the com- 
munity conflicts with that of the individual, the latter should 
give way. Again, the only genuine ground of love for the 
church is that she is the medium of true principles and of 
heavenly influences. Lacking these, she would have no 
value. So far as she possesses them, she is of priceless 
worth. They are the good, for which she, as a greater 
neighbor, is to be loved. And the same principle applies 
even more forcibly to the Lord’s kingdom; for the good 
which that kingdom embodies is the highest and broadest 
of all. 

But are there not practical difficulties in the way of loving 
this largest form of neighbor? Does any one know, for ex- 
ample, how far the Lord’s kingdom extends, or who is, and 
who is not, to be included in it? Our country has its visi- 
ble boundaries, and there is no doubt as to those who are 
to be counted its citizens. The church also is an organized 
body, and has a definite membership. But “the communion 
of saints,” the sum total of good people on earth, exceeds 
the limits of human knowledge. We cannot tell with cer- 
tainty, who, among those we meet, belongs to it. The 
Lord alone can see this greatest man, as a whole, or in 
its various parts. He alone searches the heart, and reads 
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the inmost thoughts. Our view of those with whom we are 
associated is necessarily imperfect. All that we can truth- 
fully say about them is that, if they are what they appear, 
they must be good or bad ; and, so far as they seem good, 
we do right in loving them. The good for which they 
stand as human beings who live in accordance with the 
Divine will, is the highest possible object of love except 
the Lord Himself. Hence we find Swedenborg saying in 
the little posthumous work on Charity, that “the human 
race is neighbor in the widest sense” (no. 47), and under 
this heading he interestingly remarks : — 


I can love all men in the universe according to their religion —not 
more those in my own country than in other kingdoms, nor more in 
Europe than in Africa. I love a Gentile more than a Christian, if he 
lives a good life according to his religion — if from the heart he wor- 
ships God, saying, “I will not do this evil because it is against God.” I 
do not love him, however, according to his doctrine, but according to 
his life; since, if I love him according to his doctrine alone, I love him 
as an external man, but if according to his life, I love him also as an 
internal man. For, if he has the good of religion, he has also moral 
and civil good. They cannot be separated. But a man who is only in 
doctrine cannot have religion. His moral and civil good has therefore 
no life in it. It is merely external. It wishes to be seen, and to have 
it believed that it is good. (/did., 49.) 


Surely there is nothing impracticable about this teaching. 
It describes a state of mind which is possible and desirable 
for us all. Yea, that state of mind lies at the foundation of 
religion itself, and is the beginning of true spiritual life. 
Religion may properly be defined as man’s relationship to 
God, with all the obligations which such relationship im- 
plies. Our own religion is genuine, so far as it betokens a 
constant living trust in the Lord Jesus Christ as our guide 
of life and Saviour from sin. His test of discipleship is 
love —the love which we feel one for another. The first 
step towards the exercise of that love is a recognition of 
the fact that we are all brethren, members of His great 
human family. On no narrower basis than this can we 
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truly worship Him. A faithful allegiance to Him neces- 
sarily includes love for those whom He loves; and that 
means the whole of mankind. Our personal contact with 
our fellow beings must needs be limited. The Lord knows 
them all; our knowledge is confined to a few. But, if 
among those few, there are any towards whom our feeling 
is not that of entire good-will, we have not learned the first 
lesson of genuine Christianity. 

To love men as men, each one on account of the good 
that is in him, is thus a fundamental condition of the neigh- 
borly relationship. By means of it we ally ourselves with 
God. Neglecting it, we place ourselves outside of His king- 
dom. In His sight no one is favored or condemned because 
he is rich or poor, noble or peasant, white or black, learned 
or ignorant, Christian or heathen. So should it be in our 
sight. All are His children, loved equally by Him. Like- 
wise we, in our feelings toward others and in our estimation 
of their characters, should be governed by no artificial dis- 
tinctions, by no mere external considerations, such as birth 
or station. But every man whom we meet should be re- 
garded and treated by us as a brother. This is his due, 
for the simple reason that he is a child of the same God 
whom we call our Father. First in a list which Sweden- 
borg gives of the evils springing from self-love, is “con- 
tempt of others.” Is it not evident, if we reflect a little, 
that no state of mind could be more full of the spirit of self- 
exaltation, than that which this phrase describes? What 
could possibly be more presumptuous, or farther from heav- 
enly humility, than for us poor weak and erring mortals to 
despise those whom the Lord loves? Mutual and universal 
love is of necessity the primary law of the Lord’s kingdom. 
Any contrary feeling is an infraction of that law. 

It is interesting to note that the progress of mankind 
from the beginning has been marked by an increase of 
- human intercourse, and by a corresponding enlargement of 
human relations. In the earliest ages the only organized 
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life was that of the family. The father or patriarch was the 
head, and was recognized by all as the source of authority. 
In the course of time these families, through their own 
growth, and by combination with others, formed the larger 
unit of a nation. The children of Israel furnish a memo- 
rable example of a nation consisting of tribes and families 
sprung from a common stogk. They lived in contact with 
other nations, toward whom they bore relations friendly or 
hostile, as the case might be. But they never seem to have 
thought of them as neighbors to be loved, or to whom they 
owed any duties. All their interests were centred in them- 
selves. They were the Lord’s people, and outside of them 
His kingdom was not supposed to extend. 

The effect of the Lord’s advent was to give men a 
broader outlook. He taught that His kingdom was not of 
this world, but was internal and spiritual. This in due 
time was understood to mean that His kingdom was iden- 
tical with His church, and that it had no national boundary- 
lines. Jews and gentiles alike were to be gathered into it. 
Baptizing in His name, His followers made disciples of all 
nations. But they believed, or, at least, came to believe, 
that none except the baptized were objects of His love and 
favor. Those who were not of His visible church were 
doomed to everlasting perdition. The lines of demarcation 
between the elect and the non-elect were as distinct as 
ever. On the one side were those who had made open pro- 
fession of belief in the Lord Jesus; on the other were all 
the rest of mankind. The former constituted His king- 
dom ; the latter were at best only possible candidates for it. 
Thus, instead of being universal, His kingdom was confined 
to comparatively few of the earth’s inhabitants; and those 
few were not necessarily lovers and doers of righteousness. 

It remains for the new age, the last crowning church or 
dispensation, to recognize in its fulness the great truth that 
“God is no respecter of persons,’ and that He has created 
the whole human race to be “members one of another.” 
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Now for the first time in the history of the world is it 
clearly seen that there is a universal brotherhood of man, 
which is not only the broadest of neighborly relations, but 
the highest and most sacred. This knowledge also is in- 
spiring, in that it suggests the basis on which the future 
operations of mankind will rest. Men of all races and 
creeds will work together and not separately. Each will 
see and acknowledge the good which is in the others, will 
minister to it, and cooperate with it. Already we may per- 
ceive the beginnings of this wider relationship. Modern 
means of communication have brought the ends of the 
earth into close touch with each other, and are rendering 
possible the freer flow of that “milk of human kindness” 
which is the essence of the larger kinship. In the present 
terrible war between Russia and Japan, the sympathies of 
most English-speaking people are not with the nominally 
Christian nation, but with that one whose cause seems just, 
and whose triumph promises to be followed by the greatest 
benefits. The Mikado’s subjects, with their varied forms of 
religion, appear to stand for greater progress and enlighten- 
ment than their adversaries. And so, beyond question, the 
process will go on, of unifying humanity by bringing all its 
larger and lesser units into a common circle of interest and 
fellowship. 

To love men in this highest way, as the Lord’s children, 
does not detract from our ability to love them in other 
ways. On the contrary, it is the true foundation of all 
love. If my attitude to human beings, as such, is that of 
brotherly regard, with a heart responsive to all that is good 
in them, I am thereby fitted to be a better husband and 
father, a more useful member of society, a more patriotic 
citizen, a more devoted churchman, than I possibly could 
be, if I looked on mankind in general with feelings of con- 
tempt or indifference. As was said in one of the foregoing 
quotations :— 
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Those who love the Lord’s kingdom love the Lord above all things. 

. Therefore love toward the Lord’s kingdom is love toward the 
neighbor in its fulness; for those who love the Lord’s kingdom not 
only love the Lord above all things, but also love the neighbor as 
themselves. 


We read in the Psalm, “ Ye that love the Lord, hate evil.” 
This means that love of Him carries with it opposition to 
every thing which He opposes. It also implies that the 
same love includes favor to every thing which He favors, 
or, in other words, love for what is good, wherever or in 
whomsoever it is to be found. If those who love the Lord 
hate evil, they must by the same necessity love good. 

Yet this highest form of neighborly love does not come 
to its perfection all at once in the heart of man. It is the 
noblest fruit of his regeneration. The first neighbors whom 
he learns to love are the individuals with whom he comes in 
contact. He is led to show kindness to them in proportion 
as they are kind to him. From this beginning he may ad- 
vance to larger views. The community in which he lives, 
his country, and his church, may become to him definite ob- 
jects of interest, to which he owes recognized duties. Last 
of all, his thoughts and affections extend to the invisible 
kingdom which includes all good men; and from that 
highest point of vision, as has been already said, he goes 
back with clearer insight and more earnest devotion to 
every lesser field which his activities cover. Thus the 
order of development is the same in the individual, as we 
have seen it to be in the race. 

It is of the first importance that our teaching and train- 
ing of children should be such as to inculcate feelings of 
kindness and courtesy towards all with whom they are 
associated. Nor is this so difficult a task as is sometimes 
imagined. Left to themselves, they know nothing of the 
artificial distinctions which their elders make. They are 
naturally disposed to love one person as well as another. 
Not till they are taught by the example and precepts of 
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those who should know better, do they shrink from any one 
because he is poorly clothed or has a dark skin, belongs to 
a different social circle or does not attend the same church. 
The only relationship which they intuitively recognize is that 
of the great family of man. It is important that this feeling 
should suffer no detriment as they grow up. Their closest 
associations must indeed be established on a narrower basis. 
Their friendships and intimacies must be found among those 
who not only are of good moral character, but whose tastes, 
habits, and modes of living are similar to their own. In- 
tellectually they will of course feel nearest to their intel- 
lectual equals. Their political affiliations will of necessity 
be formed with a certain limited portion of their fellow 
citizens. In their religious life they will rightly cooperate 
with men and women holding the same faith and belonging 
to the same visible organization. All these and many other 
relations which might be mentioned will furnish legitimate 
and needful bonds of sympathy and companionship. But 
there is nothing in any of them to weaken the higher love 
which is due to all mankind, Because one is nearer to 
some persons than to others, there is no reason why those 
others should be depised. Surely young people have learned 
a sad lesson, and one that seriously endangers their heaven- 
ward growth, if they have imbibed the idea that, on account 
of certain external advantages which they enjoy, they are 
superior to any of their fellow mortals. What sight is more 
painful than that of a proud and arrogant youth claiming 
for himself this superiority? To exhibit such a spirit is to 
forfeit one’s birthright as a child of God, and to break the 
fundamental laws of the.Lord’s kingdom. Let us then try 
. so to influence our children, that, while they are wholly 
loyal to their homes, their country, and their church, they 
shall not lose that innocent trust in humanity, which will 
make it easy for them ever after to seek, to find, and to 
love the good which is in any one. 

The principle laid down in one of the foregoing quota- 
tions is of great significance and interest :— 
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I do not love a man according to his doctrine, but according to his 
life. . . . A man who is only in doctrine cannot have religion. 


So says Swedenborg. Citizenship in the Lord’s kingdom 
does not depend on professions of belief. All the profes- 
sions in the world, all the knowledge and acumen which one 
may possess in matters of theology, will not gain for him 
entrance into heaven, unless he has clean hands and a pure 
heart. For this reason we are filled with sorrow and indig- 
nation whenever we see a prominent church-member, or, 
indeed, any church-member, leading a notoriously evil life. 
We know that he is not only that vilest specimen of hu- 
manity, a hypocrite, but, what is even worse, a religious 
hypocrite — one who takes the Lord’s name in vain, and 
prostitutes holy things to his own selfish ends. Surely 
such a man’s doctrine does not commend him to our favor. 
Truly do we think and say concerning him, “He has no 
religion.’ Far closer do we feel to the veriest pagan, who 
is honestly trying, according to his light, to shun evil and 
do good. And this reminds us that one essential qualifica- 
tion for the Lord’s kingdom is sincerity. Differences of 
opinion can and do exist there; lying and deceitfulness 
never. 

Yet, while we draw these contrasts, and recognize that 
there is something more vital than doctrine, we must not 
go to the extreme of thinking that the latter is of no value. 
On the contrary, Divine revelation, and the doctrines or 
teachings involved in it, are necessary for a true spiritual 
life among men. Without them the Lord’s kingdom could 
not be established or maintained. The church is subsidiary 
to that kingdom, yet none the less. a needful factor of it. 
Those who live in the light of true doctrine as well as in 
the warmth of a good life are the most fortunate of men. 
Yea, the very desire to lead a good life produces a longing 
for true doctrine and for every other help which the church 
can give. As was previously said, the effect of genuine 
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citizenship in the Lord’s kingdom is to make us love the 
church and all orderly human relationships not less, but far 
more. 

Let no one think that in these reflections we have been 
soaring above the clouds, or beyond the reach of man’s 
power to strive and to do. The kingdom of the Lord 
should be to us a real thing, constantly present to our 
thoughts, and the chief object of all worthy efforts. Not 
as a mere matter of form, but as the heart’s fervent aspira- 
tion, should we daily utter the prayer, “Thy kingdom 
come,” remembering that it is inseparable from the words 
that follow: “Thy will be done, as in heaven, so also upon 
the earth.” | 
JAMES REED. 
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OUR EARTH IN RELATION TO THE 
MAXIMUS HOMO. 


No doctrine unfolded in the writings of the New Church 
is more fascinating or more instructive than that of the 
Grand Man; the knowledge of which is the chief article of 
the intelligence of the angels. It is, indeed, the most com- 
prehensive and inclusive, for it involves every possible rela- 
tion between God and Man, the Creator and the Universe. 
By investigating it we are enabled to see God as an Infinite, 
Divine Man, who created man in His own image and like- 
ness, with an exhaustless variety as individuals in the natu- 
ral, or the spiritual world; or as the various congeries of 
humanity that people the innumerable earths, which circle 
round myriads of suns pervading the boundless universe of 
Creation ; a universe so utterly beyond conception that the 
mere glimpse we get of the little corner of it in which our 
Solar System lies, overwhelms astronomers with amazement 
at its vast magnificence. But the idea of the boundless 
grandeur of Creation thus contemplated, sinks into insig- 
nificance when we consider this sphere of human existence 
as the never-failing source of immortal spirits, that supply 
the heavens with inhabitants to all eternity; but whose 
countless multitudes can never crowd each other in that 
kingdom of the Lord, to which they only add increased 
completeness and perfection ; each finding there the fitting 
place that he alone can fill. 

We learn with regard to this perpetual flux of universal 
humanity into the Grand Man of heaven, that the place 
taken by each and all depends on the special uses they 
are suited to fulfil; which again depends on their individual 
genius and character. For this end, every planetary sys- 
tem in the universe is discriminated from the rest; and 
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every earth that circles round its central sun has, also, its 
own specific difference. In the description given by Swe- 
denborg of the earths in the universe, he points out the 
varieties of the inhabitants as to their spiritual genius, 
and their relation to the provinces in the Grand Man when 
they become angels. His experience in so vast a subject 
being necessarily limited, he only dealt with general prin- 
ciples as exemplified by what he saw and learnt; and such 
particulars as the individual cases supplied. The almost 
infinite variety of parts in the human frame, which corre- 
spond to the still more infinite divisions in the Marimus 
Homo, would preclude any record of the respective rela- 
tions of the natural and the spiritual universes in all their 
subdivisions; but as inhabitants of this earth we have a 
very special interest in knowing something of the part we 
shall have to take, if while here we have fitted ourselves 
for an angelic life hereafter. 

From some statements in the writings the conditions in 
which we exist appear as of a very inferior character. Our 
genius is said to be completely external, being related to 
the natural and corporeal sense (Arcana Ccelestia, 9107). 
From the “ Spiritual Diary,” 1435, we learn that the spirits 
of our earth belong to the provinces of the external mem- 
bers of the body. Again in “Spiritual Diary,” 1741 (refer- 
ring to conditions in the world of spirits existing prior to 
the Last Judgment), we read thus: “From our earth are 
the greater part of such as constitute the skin and mem- 
branes ; for our orb is now in externals.” Speaking of some 
spirits representing the common or general sense in man, 
not that pertaining to the corporeal memory, which is of 
particulars, but the general sense of the next interior 
memory (Spiritual Diary, 3164), it was granted to con- 
sider whether similar spirits are given in our earth; and 
to conclude that there are the like, but they are such as 
are in an obscure general idea. He also perceived that 
they had an unspoken desire to be considered in heaven as 
from another world: 
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A very important statement is given in “Spiritual 
Diary,” 1736-1740, which I abbreviate greatly, as the 
whole is too long to quote. It clearly refers to those then 
in the world of spirits, not as yet vastated; of whom there 
are “very many” who constitute the various external in- 
teguments of the body : — 


Those who, in the life of the body, dwelt in the literal sense of the 
Word only, constitute the foul outermost skin; but those who admit 
interior things, but only abide in them as in a kind of external sense, 
are the interior coats of the skin. These only admit an interior sense 
to establish their own theories, drawing therefrom proofs to favor their 
cupidities and their opinions as well; otherwise they reject interior and 
inmost things, holding them in aversion, except they can claim to have 
originated them, and loving them for their own glory and praise with- 
out understanding them. These represent such things, inasmuch as the 
skin communicates by fibres and vessels with the interiors and inmosts 
of the brain, whence come its sensations. There are others who con- 
stitute the interiors of the skin, tolerably upright, but who suppose the 
things emanate from themselves, which are really done by those who 
form the external skin. With this kind phantasies reign. A very large 
proportion of these are from our earth, which is in externals; and they 
are tormented till an equilibrium is established before they can act as 
membranes in the Grand Man. While being perfected they are ad- 
vanced to more interior states, thus into heaven, for all the membranes 
are more perfect as they approximate what is more interior. Indeed 
there is nothing given in the human body but from membranes; for 
these are the organic forms which are actuated by blood and spirit; 
which are themselves also organic forms, but active in respect of others, 
yet void of any life but from the Lord. The active powers of life are 
celestial, the passive spiritual; and as celestial things should rule spiri- 
tual, not vice versa, so are all things constituted in the body. The 
nature of the influx of one into the other may in some measure appear 
from the organic structures of the body; but the subject is too vast to 
be understood except to the extent necessary to form ideas, which the 
Lord vivifies according to uses and ends. 


In “ Divine Providence,” 254, we read : — 


It has also been provided by the Lord that those whom the Gospel 
has not been able to reach, but only a religion, should also be able to 
have a place in that Divine Man, that is, in heaven, by constituting 
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those parts that are called skins, membranes, cartilages, and bones; and 
that they, like others, should be in heavenly joy; for it is of no con- 
sequence whether they are in such joy as the angels of the highest 
heaven have, or in such as the angels of the ultimate heaven have; 
for every one who comes into heaven, comes into the highest joy of 
his heart; greater he could not sustain, for he would be suffocated in it. 


I think that the extracts above quoted do not bear out 
the idea that the inhabitants of our earth, without excep- 
tion, are restricted to the natural, sensuous, and corporeal 
degree, in such a sense as that the spiritual and celestial 
degrees are quite closed to us; and that our genius limits 
our eternal state to the first, or natural heaven, and perhaps, 
even there to its most external conditions as the enveloping 
cuticle. The “Diary,” above quoted, though treating of 
conditions antecedent to the Last Judgment, when natu- 
ral, sensual, and corporeal spirits prevailed, speaks only of 
a portion of them as being from this earth; sometimes 
“many, “very many, “the greater part”; but not all. 
The quotation from the Divine Providence seems almost 
to limit the supply of “skins, membranes, cartilages, and 
bones”’ to the Gentiles whom the Gospel had not reached, 
but who, nevertheless, would be in a state of heavenly joy 
fully equal to their capacity; more than which they could 
not sustain. But although our earth alone has been specific- 
ally mentioned as natural, sensual, and corporeal, and the 
source of the external integument of the Grand Man, it is 
evidently not spoken of as the only source ; so that we may 
infer that in some other earths there are those of a some- 
what similar external degree; perhaps less extreme. 

But that the inhabitants of our earth have interior capa- 
bilities of regeneration to higher degrees, we read in “ Spiri- 
tual Diary,” 1531 :— 

They have knowledges of the truths of faith which serve for soil 
in which spiritual and celestial truths of faith can be inseminated, 


wherefore they easily come into the interior and inmost heaven after 
their exteriors have been devastated; and as some bring with them 
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such things from the life of the body, they serve as ministries to in- 
struct others who have not such knowledges from Revelation; where- 
fore the Lord has loved our earth above others; for in order that order 
may be perfect, celestial and spiritual truths must be rooted in natural 
truths. 


In “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 6701, we learn that though from 
the difference of genius “the angels and spirits of the va- 
rious earths are separated from each other according thereto, 
they are, nevertheless, consociated in the third heaven” ; 
and there is no implication that angels from this earth are 
exempted from such consociation or incapable of the celes- 
tial degree. Compared also with the spirits of Mercury, 
we find in “Arcana Ccelestia,” 6929, that “those of our 
earth who, having lived in the good of faith and charity, 
become angels, are in greater light.” Those who die in in- 
fancy we know are saved, and become angels, some of the 
spiritual, some of the celestial heavens (Arcana Ccelestia, 
2301); and we are told in “ Heaven and Hell,” 345, that 
the state of men who grow up on our earth may become 
equally perfect. 

It will be useful for the purpose of our enquiry to itl 
something of the characteristics of the natural skin and its 
relation to the rest of the body; I therefore summarize 
Swedenborg’s description as given in the “ Regnum Ani- 
male,” nos. 484 et seq. This will help us to see some of 
the bearings of its correspondence to the spiritual skin, and 
its uses in the spiritual world, in reférence to individuals, 
societies, the heavens, and the Maximus Homo in which all 
are comprehended. 

A living man, says Swedenborg, is a microcosm acting in 
amacrocosm. He has powers and forces proper to himself, 
as also efforts and determinations, and is complete in him- 
self. Hence in his essential conditions he is not subject to 
the order and laws of the universe, or the surrounding 
world, but derives his form and determinations from his 
own principles. He subjugates and appropriates to himself 
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all influences from the outside world, and withdraws them 
from its powers. For instance, the atmospheres press upon 
his animal body at all points, holding together all that be- 
longs to it; and the microcosm, by similar properties of 
its own, reacts against these forces, producing equilibrium. 
The same is the case with the air flowing into the lungs, in- 
spiring the body and members with powers of motion and 
reciprocation. The prior atmospheres urge the body to the 
centre of gravity so that we can walk the earth, build 
houses, etc. Further, the atmospheres, by their modifica- 
tions, flow into our organs of sight and hearing, and we en- 
dow them with life and turn them into sensations; so also 
with smell and taste. Our bodies oppose the changes of 
state of the atmospheres, preventing them from penetrating 
deeper than is needed for us to be affected by them. The 
atmospheres nourish and renew our blood with elements 
principally insinuated through the cuticle and pulmonary 
vessels. The earth from its three kingdoms does the same 
through orifices and tubes in the viscera; from which we 
reject what is obsolete, through the pores and the rectum. 
The earth at last receives the corporeal system reared from 
its elements, and again disperses the materials; but the 
soul and supreme mind of that body, betakes itself to its 
own higher sphere or heaven. 

Thus nature is only auxiliary, in sustaining our bodies 
with ability to enjoy our own powers and constitution. 
Therefore we are begirt and surrounded by so many cover- 
ings and tunics by which communications are maintained. 
To explore these we must unfold the actual boundaries ; 
that is, the skin and its layers, with their uses. 


The cuticle or epidermis is the most general of all the tunics of the 
body, which it entirely covers ; and insinuates itself more deeply inwards 
at the various apertures, as the mouth, nose, ears, etc. It consists of 
plates and scales, pliable and elastic; and grows on the subjacent rete 
mucosum, by which it is connected with the papillary substance or 
dermis. It is ridged and lined in all directions, and full of minute 
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pores from the underlying portions, and therefore perspirable through- 
out. It has no sensation, nor perceptible fibres or vessels. It collects 
the uses and functions of the tunics and strata under it, representing 
them generally and completing them. It also maintains the connexion 
of their parts; sustains their changes of state; and impels them to 
- perform their offices. It protects from injury the sensitive tunics it 
covers and tends to check the influence of changes. It keeps commu- 
nications between the outer world and that which it encloses, by admit- 
ting the atmospheres; which it sends down into the passages leading to 
the blood, as new aliment; on the other hand it emits effluvia, sweat, 
and useless matters, dispersing them in the air. It puts the modes of 
sensation of the fibrille and papillz into the sense of touch, which it 
regulates into the varieties required in different parts of the body. 

The underlying series, or lamella, which together form the cutaneoué 
covering, are the rete mucosum; the papillary and glandular sub- 
stances; the vascular congeries interwoven with nerves; the cellular 
compages of the fat; dense muscular fibre; and lastly, the common 
coat of the viscera, the pleura, and the peritoneum. Each contributes 
in its own way to the defence of the body; but the outermost cuticle, 
or epidermis, includes the sum and substance of all their utilities for 
the general good. For it is the boundary to all, because what is in- 
terior requires something in which to rest for its ultimate use; hence 
the epidermis is thin, flexible, yielding, channelled, and porous. It is 
formed from the subjacent rete mucosum, especially from the papillary 
and glandular substances, and the bulbs of the fatty layer; thus rising 
by continuity from near and distant substances; under the general law 
that parts construct their general from themselves. 

The rete mucosum under the epidermis, connected by filaments to 
the inner surface of its lamellz, is a mucous substance produced from 
the ultimate capilli of the vessels. This membrane varies in thickness, 
being most conspicuous in the palms of the hands, the soles of the feet, 
the face, and the tongue. It varies in colour from black to white, as 
with negroes and Europeans. It is full of apertures through which 
papillz, hairs, and various vessels pass. It serves as a support to the 
epidermis, uniting it to all subjacent parts as a mediating organ. It 
sustains and supports the dermis beneath, and thus unites all parts and 
tends continually to equilibrium and rest. 

The dermis, or true skin, lies under the rete mucosum and epider- 
mis; it is the papillary substance, the true organ of touch; thick, hard, 
and pointed in some parts; thin, soft, and flat in others. It is full of 
windings formed of furrows, ridges, and lines in a wonderful series, 
marked and tesselated in various forms in the palms and fingers, the 
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soles and toes, the limbs, face, forehead, cheeks, nose, ear, scalp, lips, 
palate, uvula, and other more naked membranes, cavities, and organs; 
and differently again in the cesophagus, stomach, intestines, and all the 
viscera of the body. The forms and papille are everywhere similar, 
but differ in arrangement and design. This papillary substance varies 
itself according to pleasant or unpleasant touch. Its furrows and 
sinuosities are perforated with numberless tubules, ducts, pores, and 
vessels evaporating or absorbing juices and vapors of every kind. 

Besides these sensitive organic forms from cutaneous fibres, there are 
various glands and follicles embedded under the dermis, on the fat, and 
at the roots of the hairs, representing oval corpuscles, full of arterial 
and venous capillaries and fibres curiously plaited and intertwined, 
their emissary vessels reaching to the epidermis, and opening there by 
comparatively wide orifices. Between these and beneath the other 
forms, is a stupendous series of fibres, filaments, and ducts, particularly 
of vessels with singular serpentine bendings going to and from the 
papillary cones and glandular follicles in a wonderful manner. 

The dermis serves as a new source of fibres, and as an end and 
beginning to the vessels. The fibres springing up in the brain com- 
mence anew in this ultimate limit of the body, and return to their prin- 
ciples; going forth again with the parent fibres into their field of uses, 
in an everlasting circle or spire in which the idea of continuity, per- 
petuity, or infinity is represented. It also serves as foster-mother of the 
spirits, and nurse of the blood, as well as a means of throwing out use- 
less matters from both. For the bibulous and feeding pores convey ele- © 
mental food from the atmospheres and auras, through their corporeal, 
thus venous fibres, in part to the cortical glands of the brain, the labo- 
ratories of the spirits; in part to the pulmonic cells, which are the re- 
fectories of the blood, changing it from venous to arterial; in part to 
the left chamber of the heart, the starting place of the arterial blood. 
The expiratory pores exterminate injurious matters that infest the purer 
blood, irritate the fibres, etc. The ducts purge the arterial blood, the 
subjacent fat, the muscles and integuments of the peritoneum and 
pleura of their impurities, when other outlets are not available. 


From these considerations Swedenborg (Animal King- 
dom, 519 and note m) draws the conclusion that, — 


The ultimate sphere of the body subsists on, and is nourished by, 
earthly aliments; but its supreme sphere is liberally and largely sup- 
plied by ethereal and celestial provisions, through the exquisitely deli- 
cate mouths of the dermis; and the middle sphere by both. For, from 
the stupendous fineness of the fibres that generate our innermost sen- 
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sorium, and from the unanimous consent of supporting phenomena, we 
may conjecture that the fabrics and forms of the innermost organs, 
which are in the very cortical substances, cannot possibly be formed, 
repaired, or nourished from terrestrial chyle or food. In order that the 
rational mind may work with, and show itself in, its ideas, all elements 
from terrestrial food and its chyle, together with the red blood itself, 
must rather be kept away. Nor is there any organ in the body that 
can attenuate and digest the chyle into essences so fine and pure, as 
those supplied through the skin. 


The vast importance of the skin in all its functions is 
thus clearly established, not merely in regard to its bodily 
uses and connexions, but in view of its correspondence to 
its spiritual correlative, for a like service must be per- 
formed by the skin of individual spirits and angels; as 
well, also, with the societies, communities, and heavens 
themselves; and consequently with the Maximus Homo. 
There must therefore be some comfort left for the inhabit- 
ants of this most external, corporeal, and sensual of all the 
earths in the universe; for it is clear that the skin has most 
excellent and necessary uses to perform, that connect it 
with the highest source of all the functions of the body, 
more intimately and interiorly than is the case with any 
other of the bodily organs; and that it serves the purpose 
of being the means by which communication is maintained 
between the brain and the rest of the body, and the highest 
and purest of all the natural forces, the ethers and auras, 
as well as the lowest atmosphere in which they act. 

In “Apocalypse Revealed,” 362, the twelve tribes who 
were sealed, are said to signify the Lord’s new heaven and 
new church, “where there will be only such as are celestial 
and spiritual.” If then the New Church is to be estab- 
lished in this world, and is to supply inhabitants for the 
new heaven, there must be the possibility, nay the cer- 
tainty, that it will produce among its members those both 
of a celestial and spiritual degree. The “great multitude 
which no man could number,” mentioned in the next sec- 
tion are said to signify,— 
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All the rest who are not among the above, and yet are in the Lord’s 
new heaven and New Church; being those who compose the ultimate 
heaven and the external church, whose quality no one knows but the 
Lord alone. 


And in reference to their situation in the Waxrimus Homo 
we read :— 


The universal heaven, together with the church on the earths, is in 
the sight of the Lord as one man; and because it is one man, there are 
some who constitute the head, and thus the face with all its organs of 
the senses; and some the body with all its members. 


Following this, more explicitly, Swedenborg says that 
it has been revealed to him that the first class of the tribes 
sealed, correspond to the forehead down to the eyes; the 
second class to the eyes and the nostrils; the third class 
to the ears and cheeks; and the fourth class to the mouth 
and tongue. These signify the superior heavens and the 
internal church; but the great multitude signify the in- 
ferior heavens and the external church, which cohere with 
the former as the body does with the head. 

Thus we learn that the celestial and spiritual heavens 
form the head and face of the Grand Man “ with all its 
organs of the senses” ; and we may infer that therefore the 
sensual which exists in heaven is, of necessity, altogether 
different to the corporeal-sensual as it exists with man on 
this earth. But yet this natural state, which seems so 
specially ours, is given to be of service to us in our regener- 
ation; if we obey the Lord by not eating of its fruit, but 
that of the Tree of Life only. We may, also, see clearly 
the importance of the skin as an ultimate both on earth 
and in heaven as natural_good; for natural good from the 
Lord, is the external of the church; and all the celestial 
ceases in natural good and there subsists; while the feet 
of the Grand Man are constituted by those in the ultimate 
good of heaven, which is spiritual-natural good. (Heaven 
and Hell, 96.) 
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At death man puts off, with his material body, all that 
part of him described in “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 5077, as “the 
very corporeal,” which is “nothing but a receptacle of sen- 
sations, consequently of life from them; for the external 
senses constitute the whole vitality of the body, and when 
deprived of them it dies and becomes a corpse.” This ex- 
ternal sense, which is thus called the whole vitality of the 
body, must, like that body, be corporeal only, and con- 
nected solely with impressions received from the natural 
world without ; apart from which, even if one could suppose 
the body to exist, it could not be said to live if it could 
neither see, hear, smell, taste, or feel. But the external 
senses themselves, have only the semblance of life derived 
from the spirit within ; and it is only when this connexion 
can no longer be maintained that they cease to act, and 
the material body with its corporeal internal, to live. 

The Lord’s advent in the flesh, and His glorification of 
the humanity which He then assumed, may by comparison 
help us to see what may be the capacity of man on this 
earth for heavenly felicity ; for we know that His glorifica- 
tion was the pattern of our regeneration. The external, 
corporeal state of the world at the time of our Lord’s 
coming was so extreme, that if He had not been born here 
it would have perished; “for corporeal things could not 
otherwise be united with interior things” (Spiritual Diary, 
4376). We find, however (Arcana Ccelestia, 5078), that the 
Lord made the very corporeal in Himself Divine, as also 
the sensual things belonging to it, as the recipients ; there- 
fore He rose again with His body—which these consti- 
tuted —complete ; and told His disciples that a spirit had 
not flesh and bones such as He had. 

But man when he becomes a spirit has a body as in the 
world. It is not, however, the same external principle he 
had there, but the internal, which had an external principle 
about it out of the things of itself, which enabled it to per- 
form its natural functions in the world. This corporeal is 
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of no use in the spiritual world; but the\body he has there 
is adapted to his new state of existence, having every sense 
as before, but more exquisite and perfect. (Arcana Ccelestia, 
5078.) 

Now, since the Lord made the very external of the 
corporeal and sensual degree Divine, it would seem that 
though, in the case of man, this cannot be regenerated, but 
is cast off with the material body to which alone it was of 
service, he still retains his internal natural, to which adhere 
the evils of his sensual nature; and from many things in 
the writings, these states, even with the most ignorant, ap- 
pear to be capable of connexion with the spiritual and celes- 
tial heavens. Thus in “ Heaven and Hell,” 31, it is said 
that the Divine which inflows into the first. heaven is called 
natural; but as the natural of that heaven is not like that 
of the world, but has what is spiritual and celestial in it, 
that heaven is called spiritual- and celestial-natural, as also 
the angels therein. The spiritual-natural angels receive 
influx from the second, or spiritual heaven ; and the celes- 
tial-natural from the third or inmost heaven. These two 
classes of natural angels are distinct from each other; but 
being in one degree they constitute one heaven. 

But the natural angels, as we learn in “Apocalypse Ex- 
plained,” 834, have their understanding but little elevated 
above what it was in the world; wherefore they do not see 
truths in the light, as do angels of the second heaven; but 
receive, acknowledge, and believe them from the doctrine 
in which they are instructed before being intromitted into 
heaven. Hence only the more intelligent know what 
charity towards the neighbor is (/dzd@., 834). Natural good, 
into which man is born, is merely animal, and instinctive 
as with animals; but that acquired, or given by the Lord, 
has something spiritual in it. This is human, natural good ; 
but the other may be evil or false, and exists with nations 
of the worst life and faith. In the world these are indis- 
tinguishable by man; but are clearly discriminated in the 
other life. (Arcana Ccelestia, 3408, 3469, 5032.) 
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In the statements already taken from the “Spiritual 
Diary,” 1736, and what follows, those who constitute the 
external integuments of the body are described as ignorant 
and abiding in the literal sense, disrelishing and objecting 
to interior things, full of phantasies and lusts, until they 
are vastated, and an equilibrium is established to enable 
them to enter into the Grand Man; being advanced by 


' degrees to more interior states; “for all the membranes 


are more perfect as they are more interior.”” From these, 
and many other statements in the writings, it appears that 
the external integument of the body, in its connexion with 
the Grand Man, is the lowest or ultimate of truth; and the 
natural good of the same degree, is that in which all the 
celestial ceases and there subsists (Arcana Ccelestia, 9538), 
and that those in that degree are in the feet of the Grand 
Man. 

It is evident that such descriptions do not include all the 
inhabitants of this world; but that conditions and states of 
life of a more interior degree are not only possible, but 
actual. The wonderful fact that both the Divine advents 
have been consummated on this earth manifests the power 
of the Lord in ultimates for the salvation of the universal 
human race; and therefore of their capability of being 
made perfect to the most interior degree. Consequently 
the inhabitants of the world in which this mighty work 
has been made to subsist permanently, in the written and 
printed Word — completed in ultimates by the Lord at His 
first advent, and the seven seals of which were opened by 
Him at His second—cannot be excluded from these eter- 
nalfpossibilities and hopes. 

All the symmetry and beauty both of angels and men can 
only be seen in the skin which encloses the body; deprived 
of which the underlying parts would have only a kind of 
ghastly repulsiveness ; although in fact they constitute the 
very perfections which unite in producing the ultimate 
beauty of the external form; perfected and completed in 
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the outer skin, embracing, supporting, and beautifying all 
within. The glory and beauty of the angelic form is mani- 
fested in the skin, and there subsists; representing per- 
fectly the love and wisdom of the angel beaming through 
it; for the celestial angel of the inmost degree has a skin, 
as well as the lowest of those gentile angels who are but 
just within the margin of heaven, 

But the external of the skin is not limited to so much of 
the exterior of the body as can be seen by the eyes; for it 
enters most interiorly into the general system. Not the 
least fibril, fibre, or muscle; not the most minute gland or 
vessel; no vein or artery; no nerve or ganglion; in fact not 
all the internal organs and viscera in their minutest or most 
composite form, but are enclosed and bound together with 
skins of various but suitable character, without which their 
proper action would be impossible. The very bones are 
enclosed in a skin called the periosteum which is the source 
of their growth and life. So, not only is the skull itself, 
within and without, but the brains also; and the fibres 
which originate in its cortical and cineritious substance, 
from which all the body and its parts are made, are all 
maintained in their form, connexion, and use by skins, 
special in every case. As already quoted from the “ Reg- 
num Animale,” all fibres ultimate in the skin, which serves 
as anew source of fibres and as an end and beginning to 
the vessels. The fibres springing up in the brain, commence 
anew in the ultimate limit of the body, that is in the dermis, 
and return in gyre to their principles; thence they run forth 
again with the parent fibres into their field of uses; so that 
their circle is an everlasting circle, or spire, in which the 
idea of continuity, perpetuity, or infinity is represented. 

From these considerations it is possible to form a general 
idea of the service and uses of those who correspond to the 
skin of the Grand Man ; and we can recognise the immense 
variety they must perform ; which is not merely superficial, 
as with the scaly external epidermis, served by those in 
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natural good who in the world had not been reached by the 
Gospel, but far higher and more interior uses in brain, and 
heart, and lungs. These natural angels are the most exter- 
nal of the first heaven; yet some of them are receiving an 
influx from the celestial heaven and some from the spiritual 
heaven. But others, from this world, belong to more in- 
terior parts, and serve their uses in the brains, the heart 
and lungs, the glands, and other viscera, from the most ex- 
terior or lowest forms, to the highest and inmost in them; 
and though their uses in all cases may be, relatively, of an 
external kind, yet it is so closely associated with the inner- 
most of that which it encloses, that without its reactive 
powers no action could take place, and no use be served; 
indeed there would be no life. Even in respect to the 
senses themselves, there is only one, and that the most 
general sense, touch, which belongs especially to the exter- 
nal skin; seeing, hearing, smelling, and tasting belong to 
interior extensions of the skin into the body; though rela- 
tively exterior to the active sensorial transmitters of the re- 
ceived impression to the brain for its examination and 
analysis. Besides which it is important to note that the 
organs of all the senses but touch, are located in the head, 
more particularly in the face; while touch is more central- 
ized in the extremities, the hands and the feet. 

The relation of the external, or literal sense of the’;Word 
to its inner senses, is absolutely the same as that of the 
Lord’s body in the world to His glorified body far above the 
heavens. The literal sense, in its most external ‘or corpo- 
real degree, was derived from the Jews, who had the lowest 
state in that lowest of all degrees. So, also,’was the Lord’s 
corporeal as received from the Virgin Mary. But though 
the Lord was to the Jews only as another man, there were 
yet portions of His life that presented a different aspect} to 
them ; and that were full of power to influence many, such 
as His disciples and others, who believed on Him, but,in a 
very external way, without the least perception of His Di- 
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vinity. These aspects were similar to the various characters 
of the literal sense of the Word; there being parts that 
seem merely human, and to many as of very low degree; 
while others reach a higher moral style; and others appear 
as the face and hands unclothed and of transcendent beauty ; 
but to those who have seen revealed the spiritual sense, its 
raiment is white as the light, and its face shines as the sun. 

In the process of glorification every degree between the 
corporeal human and the Divine, was in turn perfected and 
made Divine in the Lord’s own Divine Person. The Word 
contains all the same degrees; being, in its inmost, Di- 
vinely Infinite, and in its outermost Divinely Corporeal. 
I do not, of course, refer to the mere material substance of 
which the book we call the Bible is formed, that it may 
reach our senses. This is necessary to its fixture and per- 
manence in the world, just as the material body of the 
Lord was, while He dwelt among us; and it is in it that 
He still dwells with us here on earth. For if it were pos- 
sible that all printed or written forms of the Word could be 
destroyed, it would no longer be on earth in its literal 
sense or corporeal degree; and the Word in the heavens 
would have no basis on which to rest; such as has necessa- 
rily to be maintained for ever. 

As the Word in externals is limited to this world, it can- 
not be studied in its literal and spiritual senses by other 
beings in other earths, as it can be by us; but as in most of 
them, if not in all, they have communication with the spiri- 
tual world, they receive angelic instruction from the Word 
in the heavens, and can be regenerated by its means. But 
we have not only the Word as revealed through the Jews 
and completed by the Evangelists, we have also the further 
revelation of its internal senses; and it is now permitted to 
enter therein ; to study and apply to our own lives; and to 
communicate to all the world as faras we are able. To 
what end is this grand dispensation, if it open to our spiri- 
‘tual eyes and hearts degrees of spiritual life to which we 
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can never hope to reach? or, if our understandings are 
capable of being elevated to celestial light, only in the end 
to descend to join our sensual will, incapable of rising with 
it? (Divine Love and Wisdom, 242.) If it were intended 
that the inhabitants of this earth should never rise beyond 
the natural degree, nor enter further than the mere confines 
of the first heaven after death, to what purpose has it been 
given us? Is it that we may see the glories and blessedness 
we can never reach, and thus make our low estate full of 
regret and envy; rather than such as is possessed by the 
Gentiles who will have happiness to the full of their ca- 
pacity. Better far, were such the case, that the Bible had 
remained sealed as to its internal sense; so that our exter- 
nal corporeality may have been satisfied with the mere criti- 
cisms of words and versions, instead of delighting in the 
wonderful vista the Lord has now opened before us. 

But that it is not so we may be sure, for we are told in 
that wonderful book on the “ Divine Love and Wisdom ”’ 
(236, and what follows), that the three degrees of altitude 
are in every man from birth, and can be opened succes- 
sively ; these degrees being natural, spiritual, and celes- 
tial; and mention is specially made of a man, personally 
known to Swedenborg in the world, who was elevated by 
the Lord to be an angel of the celestial degree. I am fully 
certain that whatever may be the eternal state of any one 
of us, it will be a fulness of blessedness and joy if we be- 
come regenerated here. I seek not, in the least degree, to 
select my own future state or my future heaven; that I 
leave to my Divine Master and Lord, who has prepared for 
me the place for which He has created me, if only I allow 
His love to lead me toit. But I find it impossible to accept 
the limitation of the entire people of this earth to so inade- 
quate a degree, as some have seemed to view it, from too 
confined an idea, founded on an incomplete examination of 
the evidence rendered in the Writings of the New Dispen- 


sation. 
James B. KEENE. 
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ARE THERE PLANES OF REVELATION IN 
THE WRITINGS? 


A RESPONSIBILITY rests on the New Church as the deposi- 
tory of those writings in which the Lord has vouchsafed a 
new revelation to mankind. It is important to uphold their 
sacredness and authority as Divine revelation; but it is 
equally important that we understand them rightly, and do 
not impose upon them some character, even as revelation, 
which they do not truly bear. An example may be found 
in the Bible of the error arising out of a religious zeal in 
accounting the whole book equally holy, since the Bible, 
while all holy, contains various planes of writings, some of 
these being the Divine Word itself because of the internal 
sense they contain, and some being sacred writings useful 
for the edification of the church, but not Divine in the same 
sense as the former. Swedenborg draws a very positive 
line of demarcation between those books of the Bible which 
have the internal sense and communicate immediately with 
heaven, and are the very Word of God, and those other books, 
including the Epistles of the New Testament, which have 
not this sense and are not the Word in the highest mean- 
ing of this term. And yet he declares of the Apostles and 
the writers of these Epistles, including Paul, that the Lord 
“filled them all with His spirit,” and that they taught and 
wrote “from the Lord” (True Christian Religion, 154), and 
he quotes from them in confirming doctrine, and in “ True 
Christian Religion,” 158, he includes both the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles under the general term of the 
“Word of the New Testament” and in “ Apocalypse Re- 
vealed,” 490, he uses the term “Apostolic” in describing 
the Word of the New Testament — novum apostolicum. 
While all this does not in the least diminish the unique 
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distinction given to the books of the Word, it does show 
a recognition of the writings of the Apostles as inspired 
and as belonging to a higher than a merely human plane 
of composition, although qualified by various human limita- 
tions. Thus we have in Swedenborg at once our authority 
and our example in conceiving of distinct planes and kinds 
of inspiration and of revelation. 

And as, according to Swedenborg, the Bible is the wit- 
ness to its own character, and the definer of its own canon 
of revelation, in the same way we must look to the writings 
of Swedenborg alone, and not to arbitrary theories and 
preferences of our own, to find out what is the nature of the 
revelation they contain, and whether there be various kinds 
and even various planes of revelation in them. That as a 
whole the writings of Swedenborg after his illumination do 
constitute a new revelation of Divine truth from the Lord, 
no receiver of his doctrines can doubt. It is an obligation 
we owe to the writings that we learn from them their true 
character and are able to present them in such character, 
and not otherwise, before men, lest by setting up some 
standard or rule of our own regarding them, we hinder 
rather than further their rightful reception. 

Swedenborg defines revelation as of two kinds, namely, 
(2) revelation from speech with angels through whom the 
Lord is speaking (Arcana Ccoelestia, 5121), or (4) from per- 
ception ; the former is external, the latter internal. Revela- 
tion from perception is enjoyed by the celestial angels and 
was enjoyed by the ancient churches, but is rare at this 
day. Revelations from speech and from visions and dreams 
were enjoyed by the prophets of the Jewish Church; they 
heard a voice, saw a vision, dreamed a dream; they had 
verbal and visual revelations without perceptions of what 
these signified. 

Thus we see that gradations of revelation are distinctly 
marked out in the writings themselves. 

Again we read (Arcana Ccelestia, 8694), that,— 
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By revelation is meant illustration when the Word is being read, 
and the consequent perception; for those who are in good and long for 
truth are thus taught from the Word. 


Here seems to be described a kind of degree of revela- 
tion enjoyed by all sincere and devout minds “who are in 
good and therefore in the affection of truth.” It does not 
seem to apply to any single or special function of prophet or 
revelator so called. And farther we read concerning revela- 
tion and regarding influx of the Divine (/ézd., 8780) :— 


By revelation here in the internal sense is not meant such revelation 
as was made to the Israelitish people from Sinai, when the Lord spoke 
with an audible voice, but the revelation is meant which is not made 
with the audible voice but is within man. This revelation is made by 
illustration of the internal sight, which is the understanding when a 
man who is in the affection of truth from good is reading the Word. 


We are taught (Arcana Coelestia, 10355), that “at this 
day revelation is given solely through the Word, but gen- 
uine revelation to those who are in the love of truth for the 
sake of truth.” Also (/ézd. 10384) that revelation in our 
earth “is given by writing and preaching from the Word, 
and not by immediate intercourse as in other earths.” 
This passage requires a somewhat careful examination, as 
it would seem to eliminate from revelation all that is learned 
by intromission into the world of spirits. The purport of 
the passage however is, probably, to distinguish this earth 
from others as to the general enjoyment of immediate in- 
tercourse. But of this more will be said farther on. 

“ Heaven and Hell,” 1, says, “The coming of the Lord in 
the clouds with power and glory signifies His coming in the 
Word, and revelation,” not “in revelation.” ‘The Lord in 
the end of the church will reveal the arcana of heaven; and 
the arcana which are revealed in what follows in ‘Heaven 
and Hell’ are about heaven.” In the preface to the 
«Apocalypse Revealed” we are told that “this revelation 
is from the Lord alone, and is received by those who will 
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be of His New Church.” In “ Apocalypse Explained,” 36, 
we are told that the Coming of the Lord means revelation 
of Him, and of the truth that is from Him in the Word, 
through the internal sense: “The Lord does not reveal 
Himself elsewhere than in the Word, nor there otherwise 
than through the internal sense.” 

“ Apocalypse Explained,” 1177, says: “Immediate rev- 
elation is not given except that which has been given in 
the Word.” So we read in “De Domino,” 1, “A revela- 
tion has been made bythe Lord concerning Heaven and 
Hell, the Last Judgment, and the Spiritual Sense.” In 
“ Last Judgment,” 124, we are told that Africans are at this 
day receiving revelation through the enlightenment of their 
interior perception. In “Coronis,” 18, we are told that the 
New Church on earth is produced from the New Heavens 


by means of a revelation of truth “from the Lord’s own 


mouth, or from His Word and inspiration.” And finally, in 
the “Invitation,” 44, we are told that this disclosing of the 
spiritual sense of the Word excels all the revelations which 
have been made since the creation. 

With these interesting definitions before us we shall cer- 
tainly feel justified in_regarding revelation as of different 
kinds, if not of different planes or degrees, and in attempt- 
ing to classify according to these definitions the writings of 
Swedenborg which he publishes as revelations. _ 

It is important to note that these begin with the “ Ar- 
cana”; and that the work on “The Worship and Love of 
God” and the “ Adversaria,” or Commentary on the Word, 
seem to form a kind of nexus or bridge from the unrevealed 
to the revealed communications. Thus in the introduction 
to the “ Adversaria,” written after the full opening of the 
spiritual sight, Swedenborg says : — 


The origin of the earth, paradise, the nursery of the living, and the 
birth of Adam, were discussed in Part First of my treatise on the 
* Worship and Love of God.” That work, however, was written under 
the leadership of the understanding, or according to the thread of 


reason. 
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And he proceeds to verify his rational theory of creation 
by comparing it with the “first chapter of Genesis revealed 
by God to Moses,” since “that which does not agree with 
revelation is wholly false, and must be called the delirium 
of our rational mind”; and in the comparison he is amazed 
to find how perfectly the two statements coincide, his own 
in the terms of physical science, and that of Genesis in the 
concrete terms of natural phenomena. 

But in the Introduction to the “Arcana” the author en- 
ters upon a third plane of the study of revelation. (I) First 
was the revelation of reason; (II) next, the revelation of 
the letter of the Word; (III) and now the revelation from 
the Lord to Swedenborg’s mind of the internal sense, the 
“revelation surpassing all the revelations hitherto given to 
mankind.” We read in “ Arcana,” 4:— 

It is impossible, while the mind abides in the literal sense only, to see 
that it is full of spiritual contents. Thus in the first chapters of Genesis 
nothing is discoverable from the literal sense, but that they treat of the 
creation of the world, of the Garden of Eden called Paradise, and of 
Adam as the first created man; but it will appear from what follows 
that they contain arcana never before revealed; that the first chapter 
of Genesis treats of the new creation of man or of his regeneration in 
general, and specifically of the most ancient church, and in such a way 
that there is not a single syllable which does not represent, signify, and 
involve something spiritual. It is impossible for any mortal to know 
this regarding the Word of God except from the Lord. 


Wherefore he says, he has been permitted now for several 
years to be constantly in company with spirits and angels, 
conversing with them, learning the states of souls after 
death and particularly the doctrine of faith which is ac- 
knowledged throughout all the heavens. (Arcana Cceles- 
tia, 5.) 

It will be noticed that here at the very beginning of the 
“ Arcana,” the revelation of the internal sense of the Word 
seems to be almost identified with intromission into the 
spiritual world and converse with spirits and angels, as if 
the knowledge of the spiritual world and of the ideas of 
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angels and spirits were a knowledge of the internal sense 
of the Word. “True Christian Religion,” 347, says : — 

Truths are to be taken from the Word, because all the truths pertain- 
ing to salvation are there, and there is efficacy in them because they 
have been given of the Lord, and so have been inscribed on the whole 
angelic heaven, so that when man learns truths from the Word, he 
comes into communion and consociation with angels, and does this more 
than he knows. 


From which supposition it would follow logically that any 
one on being admitted into the spiritual world was admitted 
thereby into a knowledge of the internal sense of the Word; 
but this is explained by the statements which follow the ex- 
position of the spiritual sense of GEN. i. ; where we read :— 


This then is the internal sense of the Word, its very essential life 
which does not at all appear in the sense of the letter; but the arcana 
contained therein are so numerous that volumes would not suffice for 
their explanation. Here only a little is revealed, enough to show that 
it treats of regeneration, and that regeneration proceeds from the exter- 
nal to the internal. It is thus that the angels perceive the Word... . 
They have a perception of spiritual and celestial things altogether ab- 
stracted from words and names. 


Here our inference would be that from the intercourse 
with the angels, who are thus in the abstract ideas of the 
spiritual sense, Swedenborg derived his knowledge of the 
internal sense of the Word, as indeed we might do also if 
admitted to their company, and that it was for this reason 
that he was intromitted into the spiritual world. But sucha 
misconception is again corrected in the beginning of the ex- 
position of the second chapter, where Swedenborg says that 
it has been granted him by the Divine mercy of the Lord 
to know the internal sense of the Word; that in this inter- 
nal sense are contained arcana which have never come to 
the knowledge of men before, nor can come unless there is 
a knowledge of the nature of the other life, for the greater 
part of the contents of the internal sense of the Word de- 
scribes and involves what relates to the other life. ‘ There- 
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fore it is given me to disclose what I have heard and seen 
during the communications permitted me with angels and 
spirits.” (Arcana Ceelestia, 67.) 

From these initial principles of the “ Arcana,” we learn 
some very important facts bearing upon the subject before 
us, that is, the relation which the different classes of Swe- 
denborg’s writings have one with another. We learn first, 
that the internal sense of the Word, containing arcana never 
before known, has been revealed by the mercy of the Lord 
to Swedenborg; second, That these arcana cannot be un- 
derstood except by some knowledge of the spiritual world ; 
therefore, third, It was necessary that Swedenborg, in order 
to obtain this ability to understand or know the internal 
sense of the Word, must be admitted to the company of 
angels and spirits and learn the nature of the life after 
death and of the spiritual world; and fourth, In order that 
men may understand the internal sense so revealed through 
Swedenborg, it is necessary that Swedenborg should also 
impart to men what he has learned through his intercourse 
with the spiritual world: hence his disclosure of the visa et 
audita, the “things seen and heard.” We are thus enabled 
by the writings themselves to discriminate between 1, the 
internal sense of the Word; 2, the abstract ideas of angels, 
or their “ perception of things spiritual and celestial,” and 
their “doctrine of faith” (Arcana Coelestia, 5,64); and 3, 
things seen and heard in the spiritual world disclosing the 
nature of that world and of the life there to eternity. 

It remains now only to call attention to the discrimina- 
tion which Swedenborg makes between the several classes 
of his own writings as to their constituting the doctrine of 
the New Church, or those fundamental and necessary truths 
on which the New Jerusalem rests and which must be valid 
for all ages to come. 

In regard to this we have the significant passage in the 
preface to the “ Apocalypse Revealed” which corresponds 
in an interesting way to the Introduction to the “ Arcana,” 
namely : — 
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The Apocalypse can be explained by the Lord alone; because every 
word contains arcana which could only be known by illumination and 
consequent revelation; therefore it has pleased the Lord to open the 
sight of my spirit, and to teach me. It must therefore not be supposed 
that I have given any explanation of my own, nor that even of any 
angel, but only what I have had communicated to me from the Lord 


alone. 


And in “True Christian Religion,” 779, we have this com- 
prehensive and decisive statement : — 

The Lord has filled me with His Spirit to teach the doctrines of the 
New Church through the Word from Himself . . . and from the first day 
of my call to this office I have not received anything that concerns the 
doctrines of this church from any angel, but from the Lord alone while 
I read the Word. 

Are we now enabled to affirm definitely that those of the 
writings of Swedenborg, to which we can appeal for the 
authoritative doctrine of the Church, are confined to those 
which contain that doctrine of the church received by Swe- 
denborg from no angel, but from the Lord alone, while he 
read the Word, and which he therefore teaches through the 
Word from the Lord Himself? Is then that revelation 
which surpasses all the revelations heretofore given to man, 
that of visions of spiritual things and of things learned from 
angels and from the lyceums and conversations of the 
World of Spirits? Is not that supreme revelation from 
which comes alone the doctrine of the New Church rather 
that internal sense revealed to Swedenborg’s mind from the 
Lord alone while he was reading the Word? Upon an 
understanding of these words, “doctrine of the Church,” 
and “while reading the Word,” will depend the answer to 
the important question which we cannot evade as to the ex- 
istence of planes of revelation in the writings. 

From the distinctions above drawn in “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 
5121, between the external revelation “from speech with 
angels through whom the Lord is speaking,” and the inter- 
nal revelation by perception; or, as in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 
8780, between the revelation by audible voice, and the 
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revelation which is an “illustration of the internal sight 
which is the understanding, while a man in the affection 
of good is reading the Word”; also from the statement in 
“ Apocalypse Explained,’ 36, “that the Lord does not 
reveal Himiself elsewhere than in the Word, nor there 
otherwise than through the internal sense,” and finally from 
“Heaven and Hell,” 1, that “the Coming of the Lord in 
clouds, signifies His coming in the Word and revelation,” 
we would seem warranted in drawing the distinction be- 
tween the two planes of internal and external revelation, 
and in confining the revelation of “doctrine” to the first 
plane, that of the internal perception of the meaning of the 
spiritual sense through illumination from the Lord while 
reading the Word. 

But before forming this conclusion and proceeding to 
discriminate between the several writings accordingly, there 
are still other statements in the writings which demand our 
careful attention. One is the statement in “ Apocalypse 
Explained,” 1183 :— 

The Lord leads all those who love truths and will them from Him; 
all such are enlightened when they read the Word, for the Lord is in 
the Word and speaks with every one according to his comprehension. 
If these hear speech from spirits, as they occasionally do, they are not 
taught but led, and thus so prudently that the man is still left to him- 
self, since every man is led of the Lord by his affections. But men are 
enlightened variously according to the quality of the affection of each 
and consequent intelligence; those who are in the spiritual affection of 
truth are elevated into the light of heaven so as to perceive illustration. 
It has been given me to see it, and from it to perceive distinctly what 
comes from the Lord and what from the angels. What comes from the 
Lord is written, and what comes from the angels is not written. 


How shall we understand here the words “is written,” 
and “is not written”? If we understand them as referring 
to all written communications with spirits and angels, thus 
including all the Memorabilia, which would mean also the 
« Spiritual Diary,” for this also is named by Swedenborg 
Memorabilia, the name Diarium not being given by Sweden- 
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borg, but by Dr. Immanuel Tafel (Buss’s Introduction to 
“Spiritual Diary,” Vol. V., p. vi.), then we must conclude 
“that all that Swedenborg has written of this nature was 
indeed from the Lord” as meaning under the direct auspices 
and guidance of the Lord, and therefore was truly “ revela- 
tion” in distinction from an indiscriminate and unguided 
narration such as any one might make of spiritual visions 
and intuitions. Such would seem to be Mr. Buss’s interpre- 
tation of the words, “is written,” and against such an in- 
ference carried so far we would have nothing to object. 
But the passage here quoted relates directly to perceptions 
“while reading the Word,” and would seem therefore to 
relate, not to all experiences in the spiritual world, but to 
those doctrines of the New Church which, we are elsewhere 
informed, were perceived “while reading the Word, and 
from no angel, but from the Lord alone.” And therefore 
“what is written” and “not written’ means written as 
“doctrine from the Word.” 

Another important statement is that in the “ Spiritual 
Diary,” 1647, where we read : — 


The things which I learned from representations, visions, and con- 
versations with angels were from the Lord alone. ... Thus I have 
been instructed, consequently, by no spirit nor by any angel, but by the 
Lord alone, from whom are all good and truth. 


Here again there is undoubted testimony to the fact that 
all of Swedenborg’s communications are indeed revelations 
as being given under the direct Divine guidance. But the 
question arises, Do these passages do away with all the 
numerous other teachings relating to the distinction to be 
made between the interior revelation by perception while 
reading the Word, and the exterior revelation which is by 
means of communication with angels? And in answering 
this question we have the important instruction above 
quoted, namely, that “immediate revelation is not given 
except that which has been given in the Word; and that 
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even in those communications received from angels it was 
given to perceive what was from the Lord,” that is, what 
was doctrine, and so to write it as such, and what was not, 
and consequently was not written as such. 

May we not conclude that, while it was permitted to 
record the visions and the conversations and other matters 
of mediate and external revelation, yet out of all this, as to 
what pertains to the doctrine of the church, he has received 
and has written only that which was given him by im- 
mediate revelation from the Lord alone, and while he read 
the Word? We know indeed that spirits were near him 
and were endeavoring to influence him even while he read 
the Word, but can we reasonably suppose that all the mem- 
orabilia, all of Swedenborg’s journeyings through heaven and 
hell, and his witnessing and participation in scenes and dis- 
cussions there, also occurred literally while he read the 
Word? Shall we pay no heed to the distinction which he 
makes between the revealed doctrines from the Word and 
that other revelation of the states of the spiritual world and 
ideas of angels and spirits there, whereby he was enabled to 
receive these doctrines into his intelligence and give them 
to the world? It is my desire to put the question rather 
than to answer it, and in putting it to consider also what 
results from this distinction between the doctrines of the 
church from the Word and the other writings of Sweden- 
borg. This admission of such a distinction would imply that 
while all the writings are revelations given under the Divine 
auspices and guidance, all are not in the same sense “ doc- 
trines of the Church.” As a purely tentative effort and in 
the spirit more of asking information than giving it, and of 
entire readiness to have any or all of my suggestions give 
way to a truer and more complete showing of what the wri- 
tings themselves teach, I would call attention to the follow- 
ing as possible outlines of such demarcation : — 

I. Revelation from the Word. Understanding the doc- 
trines of the church to be those truths revealed to Sweden- 
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borg’s perception by immediate revelation while reading the 
Word, these doctrines of the church are to be found in 
those of the writings which set forth the internal sense 
of the Word, namely, the Arcana, the Prophets and Psalms, 
and the Apocalypse Revealed and Explained. But they are 
also to be found in those compendiums of doctrine drawn 
up by Swedenborg in which he presents synthetically, what 
analytically or in a vast variety of particulars he has seen 
under divine illumination while he read the Word. Thus 
we are compelled to add to the doctrinal writings “ The New 
Jerusalem and Its Heavenly Doctrine,” because in No. 7 of 
that work the author says, “ This doctrine which is for the 
New Church is called the Heavenly Doctrine, because it was 
revealed to me out of heaven,” and this is explained as mean- 
ing from the Word, for he has said at the beginning of this 
number, “This doctrine is from heaven, being from the 
spiritual sense of the Word which is the same as the doc- 
trine which is in heaven.” For this same reason we must 
add also the four so-called Leading Doctrines, namely, the 
Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning the Lord; con- 
cerning the Sacred Scripture; the Doctrine of Life for the 
New Jerusalem, from the Commandments of the Decalogue ; 
the Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Faith ; be- 
cause it is said in the preface to the first of these, “The 
Doctrine of the Lord,” that by the “Doctrine of the New 
Jerusalem is to be understood the doctrine for the New 
Church,” and hence as such they must have been drawn from 
the internal sense of the Word, and an examination of these 
writings will show that they are, especially the Doctrines of 
the Lord, of the Sacred Scripture, and of Life, almost en- 
tirely devoted to the construction of doctrine from the Word 
in the letter according to the truth of the internal sense. 
The “ Doctrine of Faith,” while itself devoted in part to the 
exposition of parts of the Word and to a summary of New- 
Church doctrine and of its opposites, contains a communi- 
cation at some length of what the author has “heard from 
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an angel of heaven” regarding faith and charity. Thus 
this little treatise, like the Arcana and the works on the 
Apocalypse and other sources of pure doctrine, contains 
also memorabilia or information from angels which we may 
feel forbidden to class as in a strict sense the Doctrine of 
the Church. The treatise on the “White Horse mentioned 
in the Apocalypse,” treating also of the Word and its 
spiritual or internal sense, is from the Arcana, and conse- 
quently belongs with the primary sources of doctrine. By 
far the most important of these summaries of doctrine which 
Swedenborg in his own mind and understanding constructed 
in systematic form out of those things “revealed to him by 
the Lord alone while he read the Word,” is the “Trye 
Christian Religion” and its precursor, the “Brief Exposi- 
tion of the Doctrine of the New Church.” This short work 
is called a “Summary of Doctrine,” and it claims to be 
the outline of the full treatise to follow, which must be the 
great concluding work, “ The True Christian Religion, or the 
Universal Theology,” and this work we must accordingly 
place in the class of purely doctrinal works. Here, how- 
ever, as in the Arcana and the works on the Apocalypse 
we must distinguish between the doctrine itself in the 
chapters of the work and the illustrations afforded in the 
intervening memorabilia. 

II. In the author's preface to the “Doctrine of the 
Lord” he mentions the “ Doctrine of the New Jerusalem ” 
as already published, and the four doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem about to be published “by command of the 
Lord.” But besides these works, thus distinguished as 
Doctrines and so called because they are the Doctrines 
“for the New Church now being established,” he mentions 
other works, namely the work on the “Last Judgment,” 
and four works of Angelic Wisdom, one of which is “ An- 
gelic Wisdom concerning Life”; and in the “Doctrine 
of Life,” no. 107, where he treats of human reaction and 
reciprocation in faith, he adds that these subjects will be 
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“seen in clearer light” in the treatises concerning Angelic 
Wisdom. From this we might again infer that the works 
on Angelic Wisdom, thus. on the “Divine Love and Wis- 
dom,” and on the “ Divine Providence,” are not “ doctrines 
of the Church” in the primary sense of being revealed 
from the internal sense of the Word while reading it, but 
that they are the results of an opening and revelation of 
the spiritual world given for the elucidation of those doc- 
trines, or to enable both Swedenborg and all who learn 
through him to “see them in clearer light,” inasmuch as 
without such illumination from a knowledge of heaven it 
would be impossible to understand the internal sense of 
the Word. 

It is to be noted that in the works hereafter to be pub- 
lished by command of the Lord, in the preface to “ Doc- 
trine of the Lord,” mention is made of the works, “ Angelic 
Wisdom concerning Divine Providence”; “ Angelic Wisdom 
concerning Divine Omnipotence, Omnipresence, Infinity, 
and Eternity”; “ Angelic Wisdom concerning Divine Love 
and Wisdom”; “ Angelic Wisdom concerning Life.” With 
two of these we are familiar under their titles as here an- 
nounced, namely, the “ Divine Providence” and the “ Divine 
Love and Wisdom.” The other two, if written at all, have 
appeared under other titles: thus the subjects, Omnipotence, 
Omnipresence, etc., are discussed in chapters inserted in 
«“ Apocalypse Explained,” and published under the title “ The 
Athanasian Creed and Connected Subjects.” It remains a 
question in what ones of the writings, if any, we may look 
for the “Angelic Wisdom concerning Life.” Among the 
works on the Angelic Wisdom here named no mention is 
made of the “Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial 
Love,” a work which was published five years later, but it 
is hardly likely that this was the work promised under the 
title of “ Life.” 

In considering these works on the Angelic Wisdom, our 
first thought will naturally be to class them with that which 
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is derived from the angels themselves, and not from the 
Lord and from the Word. But, on further study we shall 
see that this is not the case, inasmuch as we are taught in 
“ Apocalypse Explained,” 1073, that “all the wisdom of the 
angels who are in the three heavens is included in our Word 
from the Lord”; and also in “Apocalypse Explained,” 
1067, that,— 


Divine truth in the heavens is light proceeding from the Lord as the 
sun which is Divine Love, and this light is also Divine Wisdom; it is 
this which illumines the eyes of angels and also the minds of men, and 
gives them to understand truth, as when a man reads the Word from 
the Lord and not from himself, for he is then in company with angels, 
and inwardly in a perception like the spiritual perception of angels, and 
the spiritual perception of the angelic man flows into the natural per- 
ception of the man of the world and enlightens this also. Hence the 
man who reads the Word from the affection of truth has illustration by 
and through heaven from the Lord. 


The important teaching here is that even illumination 
from the Lord through the Word is also mediated by the 
angels, so that there is no immediate revelation through the 
Word, in the sense of there being no participation or asso- 
ciation of angels involved. But, as we shall see farther on, 
the immediacy consists in the power given to discriminate 
between anything of the angels’ selfhood and that which is 
from the Lord alone; a discrimination which we may be- 
lieve always existed in so far as the drawing of doctrine 
from the Word is concerned. The wisdom of angels there- 
fore may mean, not the wisdom belonging to the selfhood of 
the angels as opposed to the light of heaven, but the wisdom 
which constitutes that very light of heaven in which the 
angel sees and in which man sees when illuminated by that 
light which the angel enjoys. 

III. Besides these two classes of the writings, which we 
may call the doctrinal writings of the primary and secondary 
order, we have a third class which we may call experiential, 
or those narratives of immediate experience and observation 
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in the spiritual world which are recorded in the memorabilia 
and in the “ Spiritual Diary.” These contain the crude ma- 
terials, so to speak, out of which the systematic instruction 
is built up, such as we have in the work on “Heaven and 
Hell,” the purport of which is not so much doctrine itself 
as the furnishing of such knowledge as shall “ throw clearer 
light” upon the doctrine and enable it to be understood. 
These manifold experiences of things heard and seen stand 
therefore in a relation to the treatises on doctrine and on 
the angelic wisdom, somewhat as does the human aspect of 
truth to the Divine, or as the phenomenal to the real. 

In such a classification as this we would have arrived at 
the following divisions of the Writings as revelation : — 

I. Revelation of doctrine from the Lord alone through 
the Word :— 


(a2) Analytic or Primary: The Arcana, the Prophets 
and Psalms, the Apocalypse Revealed, and the 
Apocalypse Explained. 

(6) Synthetic or Secondary: The New Jerusalem and 
and its Heavenly Doctrine, the Doctrines of the 
New Jerusalem concerning the Lord, the Sacred 
Scriptures, Faith, Life, and Charity, the Trea- 
tise on the White Horse mentioned in the 
Apocalypse, the Brief Exposition of the Doc- 
trines of the New Church, the Canons of the 
New Church, and the True Christian Religion 
containing a Universal Theology. Also the 
works on the Angelic Wisdom, Divine Love 
and Wisdom, Divine Providence, and the Doc- 
trines from the Apocalypse Explained — the 
Athanasian Creed, the Divine Love and Wisdom, 
and finally, Conjugial Love. 

II. Revelation from things heard and seen in the spiri- 
tual world, illustrative of doctrine :— 


(a2) Analytic or Primary: The Memorable Relations, 
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and the Spiritual Diary, and the Earths in the 
Universe. 
(6) Synthetic and Secondary: Heaven and Hell. 

According to this distinction we would have a plain de- 
marcation between those truths Divine and infinite, which 
are of an absolute and universal nature and constitute the 
doctrine of the New Church revealed out of the Word by 
the Lord alone, and on the other hand those knowledges 
imparted by the finite minds of angels or derived by the ob- 
servations of the finite mind of man under the Divine aus- 
pices, and communicated to man to enable him to understand 
and receive the doctrines themselves. 

This classification of the writings according to their con- 
tents will not, however, apply to the several volumes and 
their titles, since in Scriptural or doctrinal works there are 
interspersed memorabilia or other narratives of experience, 
or even treatises; such as the “ New Jerusalem,” and the 
“Heaven and Hell,” and the Representations and Corre- 
spondences in the “Arcana”; the treatises on the “ Di- 
vine Wisdom,” on the “ Decalogue,” on the “ Word,” etc., 
in the “Apocalypse Explained.” A number of the mem- 
orabilia appear also in more than one work, so that in every 
work read, one must discover from the particular contents, 
as they succeed one another, and not from the general title 
alone, whether he is reading the genuine doctrine of the 
church, or is reading illustrative information afforded under 
Divine auspices from the observations of a man gifted with 
spiritual vision. 

Both of these classes of writings belong undoubtedly to 
that new revelation described above in the citation from 
“Heaven and Hell” as the “Coming of the Lord in the 
Word,” and a revelation of the arcana of heaven, and in 
«Arcana Ccelestia,” 67, as a knowledge of the internal 
sense of the Word and of the nature of the other life. But 
while the former are concerned with doctrine from the 
Word, the latter contain chiefly illustrations and verifica- 
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tions of this doctrine from experience. Thus the one would 
seem to be the revelation from the Divine truth of the 
Word ; the other is a revelation of human and angelic ex- 
perience in the light of that truth. 

Does not the emphasis with which Swedenborg has 
drawn this distinction himself seem, not only to warrant, 
but to demand our doing so, if we will allow the writings 
to accomplish their true mission in the world? and may not 
our failure to do so result in serious misapprehensions by 
ourselves and others? Is not the indiscriminate way of 
regarding all that is given in the writings as being equally 
the doctrine of the church, even as mandatory to the con- 
duct of life, liable to tend rather to degrade than to elevate 
the idea of the Word itself, and so to defeat the very pur- 
pose for which the writings with all their manifold revela- 
tions are given? 

In illustration of my meaning I may refer to observa- 
tions quoted from angels and spirits in the spiritual world, 
which may be of purely temporal applicability, or may em- 
body statements of natural fact which, under changed 
conditions of human knowledge, would present stumbling- 
blocks to the reason, if they were taken to be infallible 
doctrines of Divine truth, and which if presented dogmat- 
ically as Divine truth and from the Word, would be sure 
to bring either the doctrine or the Word into contempt, 
whereas if regarded as illustrative of doctrine and especially 
as conveying a real knowledge of the spiritual world and of 
the modes of thinking and reasoning there, no difficulty in 
accepting such statements will be found. 

A further illustration of the importance of this discrimi- 
nation between the writings, in their doctrinal and manda- 
tory and in their descriptive and illustrative character, is 
found in a work to which I have not yet referred, namely, 
the treatise entitled by the author, “ The Pleasures of In- 
sanity Concerning Scortatory Love.” It is the second 
part of the work entitled, “The Delights of Wisdom. con- 
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cerning Conjugial Love,”’ and seems to stand related to 
that work somewhat as the treatise concerning hell is re- 
lated to that on heaven in the one work entitled, “ Heaven 
and Hell.” The entire work on Marriage holds a unique 
position among the writings, since it is not classed by name 
among either the works expository of the Word, nor those 
on the doctrines of the church, norin the Angelic Wisdom. 
Unlike all the other works up to the time of its appearing, 
it is published with the author's name and with the title, 
“A Swede,” and not with that given later in the “ True 
Christian Religion ” — “ Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ” ; 
and it purports to be according to the author a “treatise on 
ethics,” rather than on theology or doctrine.* The part 
of the work on “Conjugial Love,” contains what must 
unquestionably be regarded as a new revelation of truth 
of the highest order, given for the restoration to man of 
the “jewel of human existence and the fountain head of 
the Christian Religion”; and therefore to whatever class 
we assign it, it must hold the place of mandatory doctrine 
for those of the Lord’s New Jerusalem. It may be re- 
garded as doctrine too in the strict sense of having been 
revealed out of the internal sense of the Word, since we 
know that the conjugial principle and its law pervades 
the whole structure of the Word, in both its internals 
and externals, even as it is written in the very form 
and life of heaven itself. Its title, “The Delights of 
Wisdom,” differs indeed from the title elsewhere used, 
“Angelic Wisdom,” possibly because this wisdom is of 
the highest order in all the heavens, and entitled to be 
distinguished by the term “delights,’’ as expressing the 
fulness and perfection of life and its happiness here at- 
tained. But if this is true, it is equally true that the 
other part of the work treats of that which is neither of 
heaven nor of the Lord’s New Church, but distinctly and 


* Compare in this regard the chapter im Aristotle’s Nicomachian Ethics 
treating of Incontinence. 
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avowedly contains the “Pleasures of Insanity” concern- 
ing that love which is as opposed to conjugial love as is hell 
to heaven. The term here used in what is unquestionably 
a difficult title to translate, the “ Pleasures of Insanity,” can 
only be understood when regarded in its relation to the 
other title, ““ The Delights of Wisdom.” We are not per- 
mitted to suppose that Swedenborg experienced an insane 
pleasure in writing these chapters on “Scortatory Love,” 
any more than we are to think of the “Delights of Wis- 
dom” as being merely the writer’s personal delight in wri- 
ting of Conjugial Love. Rather may we not think of the’ 
“ Delights of Wisdom” as being those Divine laws of heav- 
enly life and happiness written in the very constitution and 
conscious life of all the heavens and become their delight ; 
and in the same way may we not think of the “ Pleasures 
of Insanity” as being the laws ‘of Divine permission and of 
the Divine government of the hells, written in the very 
constitution of hell, and coming to ultimate consciousness 
there as the pleasures of the insane. For we are informed 
that “those in the hells take pleasure in whoredom and adul- 
teries, and are permitted to indulge in them.” The laws 
of these permissions and the Divinely merciful control of 
them, are written in the constitution of hell and are revealed 
in these chapters as the “ Pleasures of Insanity.’’ But be- 
cause they are revealed, and treat of the Divine govern- 
ment of the natural man which is in hell, they are not the 
laws of heavenly living, and therefore not mandatory doc- 
trine for the Christian. The calling of certain indulgences 
legitimate and allowable because permitted by the Divine 
government, does not make them any more a part of the 
doctrine of life for the New Jerusalem than are the laws 
which permit the same things in hell. Both hell and 
- heaven are under the Divine govérnment and law; the life 
of that law in heaven is a delight, but a delight of wisdom ; 
and the life of that law in hell is also a pleasure, but a 
pleasure of the insane. And so both parts of this work are 
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indeed a Divine revelation ; but one part a revelation of the 
ethical control of the outer man by laws from without, in- 
cluding what are called permissions and penalties, the other 
the revelation of the doctrine of life, of that life which is to 
be the peculiar and sublime heritage of the New Jerusalem, 
the life governed from within by the spiritual laws of mar- 
riage and the love of its pure and heavenly delights. 

In this part of this work more than in any other is there 
perhaps a liability to accept for mandatory doctrine of the 
spiritual life of the New Church that which is descriptive 
of the natural and infernal conditions which are not of and 
cannot be of the church or of heaven. The doctrine of 
life is to the New-Churchman the Divine ideal of life, the 
standard ever to be kept high and pure, and even if not 
attained easily or at once, to be lowered by no concessions 
to natural prudence or desire. This is the doctrine from 
heaven and from the internal of the Word, and even if 
given through angels, still is not the doctrine of the angel 
but of God only. The other is the revelation of the re- 
verse, of that which is indeed under Divine control, but 
which is not of the Lord, but of man and of his evil will 
and insane reasoning and desire. We may well call one 
heavenly doctrine, for all doctrine is from heaven out of the 
Word; the other we cannot call doctrine, but rather a reve- 
lation of things to be judged by doctrine out of heaven, and 
to be assigned to their place accordingly as to whether they 
belong in, or outside of, the Holy City, the New Jerusalem. 


FRANK SEWALL. 
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FUNDAMENTALS. 


REASONING from effects to causes would seem to be the 
only course open to those who, having no access to revela- 
tion, or from want of faith in, or understanding of, its true 
meaning, paying no attention to it, are obliged to depend on 
their senses for the observation of effects in the world of 
nature ; and on their reasoning powers to deduce from each 
series of effects the law that might be supposed to govern 
and control it. The business of the scientific man, according 
to Huxley, is the collection of accurate observations of facts, 
arranging them in separate series, and deducing from each 
series the law of its existence. One of the troubles that 
beset this course of procedure is, that when exceptions to 
the supposed law multiply. until they seem to invalidate the 
rule, a readjustment is necessary, and Agassiz is said to have 
complained that the observations of years and deductions 
therefrom had been nullified and rendered useless by a few 
minutes’ observation under new conditions. 

At the same time the use and interest of the scientific 
faculty wherewith man is endowed is to gather facts by 
means of his senses and store them up for the use of his 
rationality. These three degrees of the natural mind — the 
sensual, the scientific, and the rational — thus serve as steps 
and support, each for the next in order, but it is necessary 
to his upward progress that man should find some higher 
light on the causes of things than his mere unaided senses 
give him, some key to the why and wherefore of his exist- 
ence and to the mystery of creation. | 

Where then shall we look for some fundamental law, rule, 
or method of proceeding (for these are interchangeable 
terms), which, from the centre and cause of all things, 
governs and includes within its scope all lesser causes and 
their effects, and to which there can be no exception? It is 
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evident that the short and partial experience of a man’s life 
on any one earth of the universe could not from observation 
alone give him the power or the wisdom to formulate this 
stupendous law, nor could the highest poetic insight do 
much more than hint at the fact that there must be, some- 
where and somehow, a Divine event towards which the 
whole creation moves, to which all lesser events are in some 
way, by some unseen methods, made to be subservient. 
And so in all the writings of agnostics and persons either 
ignorant of, or having no faith in, revelation, from the aim- 
less maunderings of Omar Khayyam, finding his only solace 
in wine, to the still more mournful lamentations of Cotter 
Morrison, railing against the dark, unsolved riddle of the 
destiny of the human race, we find no ray of light to help us 
to any knowledge of the causes of things, nor any key to the 
intent and purpose of creation. And so to nowhere can we 
look but to revelation from the Divine for that knowledge 
which primarily concerns us as to the Divine purpose in 
creating the universe and sustaining it throughout the un- 
numbered ages. 

Nor will anything less than the actual, the majestic truth 
suffice, that the Divine end in view, the absolutely necessary 
outcome of the Divine love was, and is, the creation of a 
heaven from the human race, a vast concourse of human be- 
ings, in whom as in its proper receptacles the Divine love 
could dwell, and from whom it could return to its giver ; that 
they might be planted and nurtured, so to speak, in the 
myriad earths of the universe, then gathered and garnered 
in the great storehouse of the Divine Love and Wisdom, the 
only adequate harvest of the multitudinous fields, and the 
only rational, indeed the only possible, solution of the 
mystery of creation. 

It is true that, without any knowledge of the laws that 
govern the influx of life, or of the discrete degrees through 
which it proceeds, the merely sensual man can see no con- 
nection between the earthly and the heavenly life, and no 
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assurance that the life of man is more permanent and en- 
during than that of the mere animals; neither can he 
imagine that the discords, the disappointments, and the 


apparent failures of human happiness on earth, are parts of 


the process of purification and preparation necessary for the 
installation of better things; and that the harmony of the 
whole results from the correction of the failings, the mis- 
takes, and the discords of the individual. 

The purpose of this article, therefore, is to call attention 
to those underlying laws or methods of proceeding that 
govern universally on all planes of progressive life ; and from 
want of a knowledge, or remembrance of which, many who 
wish to study the higher world of causes fall into a confused 
way of thinking, which impedes a rational understanding of 
the subject as a whole. 

Fundamental to any clear conception of creation is the 
fact that all life, on every plane except in the uncreate 
Divine, exists in receptacles only, which considered in 
themselves alone are dead, receiving what degree of life and 
activity they possess by influx, discreted according to their 
forms, so that while the source of life is one, life itself is 
received variously according to the form of the receptacle. 

That man is not life, but.only a recipient of life from God, 
is the well-known teaching of the New Church ; still less is 
any form of life below man anything but a recipient of its 
own degree of life. In “Divine Love and Wisdom,” 6, we 
read :— 

Since then man is not life, but a recipient of life, it follows that the 


conception of a man from his father is not a conception of life, but only 
of the first and purest form capable of receiving life. 


It follows that all forms are more or less perfect, higher 
or lower in the scale of uses, according to their capacity of 
receiving the Divine life and acting from it, in their order 
and degree, and that the will and understanding of man, 
because created to receive the love and wisdom of God, are 
the highest forms of created life, as we are told in “ Divine 
Love and Wisdom,” 200 : — 
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Perfection of life is perfection of love and wisdom ; and because the 
will and understanding are receptacles of love and wisdom, perfection 
of life is also perfection of will and understanding, consequently of 
affections and thoughts. 


It is impossible to conceive of or postulate any higher 
form of use than the reception of the Divine love and 
wisdom, and the application of them to the activities of life, 
for it is self-evident that there can be no higher order of 
life-force, also that the highest felicity must be the sen- 
sation of possessing this life-force of love and wisdom as 
one’s own in the affections of the will, together with the 
ability in the understanding to acknowledge that it is still 
the Lord’s and not man’s, for the Divine and Infinite make 
one; and there cannot be two infinites. 

The reception moreover of the Divine life in man implies 
the giving it out again; for we are taught that influx is 
according to efflux, and it is by the performance of uses to 
our fellow men as members of the Lord’s kingdom that we 
become living members ourselves in that kingdom, and 
receive the ability to do so from the common source of 
supply, the Infinite love and wisdom of the Lord. 

Below man in the realm of nature, all things become 
forms of use or life-forces (though perhaps in the natural 
degree life-channels would be the better term), according 
to the order and degree of their receptivity, of which per- 
fection is predicated as they subserveé man and through 
him the heaven from the human race. In “ Divine Love 
and Wisdom,” 200, we read :— 


Perfection of forces is perfection of all things that are actuated and 
moved by life, but yet have no life in them. Atmospheres as to their 
active powers are such forces; the interior and exterior organic sub- 
stances with men and with animals of every kind are such forces; all 
things in the natural world that are endowed with active powers both 
immediately and mediately from its sun are such forces. 


Further we are taught that forms are such as the forces 
that actuate them :— 


Forms are substances, and forces are their activities; therefore like 
degrees of perfection belong to both. (/dia.) 
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As with man, so with all the organized forms of life 
below him in the realm of nature, the appearance is that 
life resides in them and that they act of and from them- 
selves, because the influx into them all is invisible, while 
the efflux in the form of action or of use is visible and 
evident. Moreover there are between the first inception 
and reception of influx and the ultimate efflux into a form 
of use, in the organic forms of life below man, a growth and 
preparation of long or short duration, so that there are a 
reception, an incubation, as it may be termed, and a giving 
forth again, and this is the vital principal that underlies 
what is called evolution. In this sense the mineral king- 
dom is the egg from which the vegetable world exists and 
subsists, and from this again the animal kingdom to which 
man’s body belongs, which body forms the receptacle in | 
which the natural mind is incubated and comes to its adult 
state, when it again is a receptacle for the spiritual mind 
which forms it and adapts it to itself according to its suc- 
cessive states, each of which we are told is the egg of the 
more advanced succeeding state during the whole process 
of regeneration. 

That the natural mind is the body of the spiritual mind 
we are taught in “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 3570: — 


Ends of good are with man in his rational mind, and by them the 


Lord disposes all things in the natural mind, for the end is the soul and 


the natural mind is the body of that soul; therefore such as the rational 
is as to good, such is the natural mind with which it is invested. 

The law of the egg, as we may term it, or of the lower 
being the receptacle and containant of the higher, is there- 
fore of universal application.and is the true evolution or 
path of progress, marking the way in which use, which is 
the life of heaven, proceeds, according to the law that influx 
is from firsts to ultimates, and afterwards, through inter- 


" mediates, returns to its source from the Divine in the spiri- 


tual sun, first to the natural sun as the outmost and ultimate 
of the natural world, being pure fire, in which no form of 
organic life can exist, and then successively through ever 
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advancing natural forms up to man, in whom natural prog- 
ress culminates and terminates, and spiritual progress be- 
gins, from a new influx through the heavens of angels and 
spirits adapted. to each particular case, and so bringing to 
pass the Divine end in view, the heavens from the human 
race. 

We need not wonder that the natural sun has been wor- 
shipped in the earlier times as the egg from which all forms 
of life were hatched, as it is only a perversion of the truth 
known to the most ancient people; for, when man closes 
the spiritual degree of his mind, he can look only to the 
natural and corporeal things of nature as causes instead of 
effects ; but it is of the greatest possible assistance to clear 
thinking that the laws of the influx of life, and the manner 
in which the Divine end is attained, should be understood 
and borne in mind. Therefore we are taught in “ Arcana 
Coelestia,” 3394 :— 

To believe simply without a rational ground, is hurtful to those in 
an affirmative state as to the Word, because freedom of thinking may 
be thus taken away, which every one enjoys, and the conscience may be 


bound to most heretical teachings, and so dominion be established over 
external and internal minds. 


As to the worship of the dead forms from ignorance of 
the Divine end in their creation and sustenance, we read in 
“Divine Love and Wisdom,” 46 :— 

Uses are from life alone, and so are their succession and order from 
love and wisdom alone; forms are containants of uses; consequently 


if forms alone are regarded, nothing of life, or of love and wisdom, 
thus nothing of God, can be seen in nature. 


Among the immense fields of research awaiting the New- 
Churchman of the future is the subject of uses, passing 
into forms of which the general governing principle is laid 
down in “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 310 : — 

That there is such a conatus and such a quality in the matters and 


substances of the earths, is plain from the fact that seeds of all kinds, 
opened by means of heat to their inmost core, are impregnated by the 
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most subtle substances (which can have no other than a spiritual origin), 
and through this they have power to conjoin themselves to use, from 
which comes that prolification. Then through conjunction with matters 
from a natural origin they are able to produce forms of uses, and there- 
after to deliver them as from a womb, that they may come forth into 
light, and thus sprout and grow. Thus uses pass into forms, and forms 
in their progressions from firsts to outmosts and from outmosts to firsts 
derive from use which is like a soul, that everything of the form is of 
some use. Use is said to be like a soul because the form is like a 
body. 

There is also a conatus, we read, to produce uses for the 
animal kingdom through vegetable growths, and a more in- 
terior conatus to perform use to the human race, and thus 
all the energy of nature is used for furthering the heaven 
from the human race; but it is the heat, light, and atmos- 
pheres of the sun of the spiritual world that contribute to 
this end by unceasingly impelling the natural forces to their 
proper service. 

This progress of life force or use on its way upward, from 
the ultimates of created forms to the human race, is thus 
seen to be a production of successive receptacles, one born 
or hatched from the other immediately below, but discreted 
from it, and each infilled by its order of life from the spiri- 
tual atmospheres, until the culminating receptacle is reached, 
the natural mind of man fitted to be the nursing place and 
egg of the embryo spiritual mind, which conjoins the Cre- 
ator with His great work, and constitutes in itself the only 
fitting receptacle for that love and wisdom which the Di- 
vine mercy is ever waiting to infuse into the will and under- 
standing of the angels. 

That man is the medium of conjunction we read in 
«‘ Heaven and Hell,” 112:— 


So far as man is spiritual, he is a medium of conjunction; but so 
far as he is natural and not spiritual, he is not a medium. Still there 
continues a Divine influx into the world without man as a medium, 
which is also into those things which are from the world with man, but 
not into his rational. 


T. Mower MARTIN. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE REPUTATION OF SWEDENBORG. 


INTEREST in Swedenborg personally is increasing in a marked 
degree, and some fear is expressed lest this may go too far and 
lead the public to regard members of the Church of the New 
Jerusalem as mere followers of a Swede. It is often said by an 
inquirer, “‘ Who was Swedenborg?” and the answer often is, “ He 
lived in Sweden in the eighteenth century, but in reading his 
books we do not look to him but to the Lord and the Sacred 
Scriptures.” If the conversation continues it is generally brought 
out that nearly all the theological works of Swedenborg were 
published anonymously, and that he was strongly averse to 
having their teachings known by his name, saying at one time in 
a letter from Stockholm,* “ They call this doctrine Swedenbor- 
gianism, but I call it Genuine Christianity.” 

Those who receive these teachings drawn from the Scriptures, 
and who believe that the Lord has thus fulfilled His promise of 
a Second Advent, have avoided the use of the term “ Sweden- 
borgian,” and have said in public much less about the man than 
about the message. They have even regarded that term as one 
of reproach, and its use by the press and the public has seemed 
to them intentionally or unintentionally unfair. Moreover no 
one could know the clergy and laity of the church so denomin- 
ated without seeing that they were very jealous of their freedom 
and rationality, and not at all given to the discipleship of any 
man. As an invention is accepted for common use by those who 
understand it, without any undue reverence for the inventor, so 
they say that, while giving all honor to Swedenborg as a man, 
they give the praise to the Lord who is Truth itself. 

But an unmistakable movement to exalt Swedenborg as a man 
is taking place. Obloquy and ridicule are giving way to honor, 


* Letter to Beyer, April 12, 1770, in Tafel Documents, II., 354. 
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and persons who have no interest in him theologically are ap- 
plauding him as a scientist who deserves great fame, and must 
have all that he deserves. 
The traveler in Sweden. finds the little garden house taken to 
the park in Stockholm and opened to the public with an exhibit 
of the books which were in part written therein. He finds the 
site of the home marked with a bronze tablet, and a handsome 
neighboring street is called “‘Swedenborgsgatan.” On the Iron 
Exchange he notes a medallion head. In the Academy of 
Science he sees the manuscripts preserved with the utmost care. 
So much for Stockholm in material ways. Intellectually a com- 
mittee of competent scientists of special aptitude is undertaking 
the republication of the scientific and philosophical works of 
Swedenborg’s early life, and are eager to vindicate his name to 
the fullest degree. 
Not to speak of what scientific men elsewhere are doing in the 
same way, it is enough to say that the ‘‘ Swedenborg House,”’ in 
the fair grounds at St. Louis, was conspicuously placed, repre- 
senting his home, and that visitors in great numbers inspected it 
with marked interest. 
What then? Is all thistobedeprecated? Are not his friends 
going far to strengthen the impression, so untrue in fact, that 
admiration for the man is the mainspring of the religious bodies, 
the publishing societies, and the mission boards of the New 
Church? Probably some such misunderstanding will result, and 
this is much to be regretted; but more good than harm by a 
great deal is likely to result. For people will be led to look at 
the books written by this remarkable man and so widely trans- 
lated from the Latin and circulated; and in the books they will 
at once find the truth, impersonally presented and placed on no 
other basis than the Scriptures. ‘“ Doctrine is to be drawn from 
the sense of the letter of the Word and is to be confirmed there- 
by,” they will read more than once, and this principle is never 
departed from. Thus the books will correct any earlier false 
impressions. 
_ At the same time great care should be exercised to avoid 

giving any one a wrong impression. Our churches, and especially 
the structure soon to be erected in Stockholm, are not, and are 
not to be, called memorials of Swedenborg, but they are dedicated 
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to the Lord Jesus Christ in gratitude for His Coming, for His 
opened Word, and for His wonderful promises fulfilled, to the 
end that all mankind may be blessed in serving Him in the 
light of His countenance and in the strength of His spirit. 

It is precisely in order that the right impression may be given 
and only good be done, that the proposed building at Stockholm 
must be erected, so that it may be seen that, of all men calling 
themselves Christians, none are so free from hero-worship, and 
so devoted to the worship of the Lord alone, as the members of 


the New Church. 
T. F. W. 


PROGRESS IN THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION. 


It is a familiar thought that progress in learning the truth is 
made by corrections of errors. It is interesting to observe this 
progress going on in the natural sciences, and especially in the 
modern theory of evolution. Darwin started with hypotheses 
which he summed up in the famous phrases, “‘ Natural Selection,” 
and “The Struggle for Life and the Survival of the Fittest.” 
Henry Drummond made a valuable correction, or contribution, 
at least in the popular mind, when he called attention to the fact 
that with mammals the struggle becomes one for the life of 
others. George Henry Dole went straight to the mark when he 
named his recent work, “‘ Divine Selection or the Survival of the 
Useful.” 

The Lord makes use of natural forces and natural motives in 
creating the natural man. It is necessary for the freedom of the 
natural man that the Divine selection going on in the processes 
of evolution should be concealed im that which appears to be 
natural selection. It is also necessary that brute force and self- 
ish motives should be active in earlier stages of the struggle for 
life. But John Fiske saw and pointed out in his admirable 
books that when man is reached and evolution is concerned with 
the development of the human, even the appearances of natural 
selection begin to vanish, and love and wisdom issuing from an 
Infinite, or Divine, Source begin to be revealed. 

Benjamin Kidd based his remarkable work, entitled “ Social 
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Evolution,” upon this. He showed that there is no “rational 
sanction ” on the hypothesis of self-interest for the conditions of 
social progress, and he pointed out the important function of 
religion in the evolution of society. 

The development of scientific sociology under the dominance 
of evolutionary modes of thought has led toa careful study of 
the social instinct in animals as the possible beginning of the 
evolution which culminates in human society. It is not to our 
purpose to follow these studies into their details. It is sufficient 
to notice that many kinds of animals associate in flocks and 
herds, not for protection or mutual help, as a rule, so much as for 
companionship, or even the enjoyment of affections. This does 
not apply to fierce beasts who sometimes associate for predatory 
purposes and then disband. The New-Churchman knows that 
these instincts come from human affections on one hand and 
evil lusts on the other, which are embodied and represented by 
animals in the spiritual world. But the ordinary student of 
scientific sociology observes simply the natural phenomena. 
Nevertheless a doubt is awakened in his mind as to the truth of 
the principle contained in the hypothesis, “‘ The struggle for life ;” 
for it means selfishness instead of love as the underlying princi- 
ple of association and of the evolution of society. This involves 
a contradiction, for it is known that selfishness leads to strife 
and the disintegration of society. War produces nothing. It is 
wholly destructive. Every constructive process of society re- 
quires peace and friendly cooperation in what is useful, and for 
the common good. Then comes the doubt whether “the struggle 
for life” could be the constructive process in any stage of 
evolution, for great stress is being laid upon the solidarity, or 
unity, of the universe. If’ it is love which unites men in social 
evolution, must it not be love by which forces are correlated 
from the beginning, and matter organized, and organisms asso- 
ciated, and species and genera of plants and animals produced? 

As an example of this tendency to revolutionize the whole 
theory of evolution, we find Alfred Fouillee, in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, of Paris, taking the ground that the fundamental 
law of progress is not struggle and conflict. He writes : — 


Social progress in human society does not, and should not, have for its 
end the survival of the persons best adapted to actual conditions, but the end 
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is and should be the survival of those who are intrinsically the better, and 
therefore socially the better, adapted to ideal future conditions. In order to 
reach this goal, social progress calls a halt to the natural course of evolution 
as Darwin has conceived it, and struggles to turn it to the uses of superior 
morality. Social struggle yields more and more to mutual aid and cooper- 
ation. . . . There is no law of nature which bids us to mutually devour each 
other, but there is a law of nature which constantly preaches association, 
division of work, and intelligent cooperation. The progress of societies — 
especially of modern societies — is due not to brute force, but to the force of 
ideas which themselves represent an agreement with men and affairs, and not 
a simple opposition and struggle. 

Social Darwinism amounts to saying that minds are united by that which 
disunites them, that society is formed by lack of association, agreement by 
disputes, and the essence of a thing by its limitation and partial negation. 
The law of selection is the explanation of a certain number of phenomena, 
but it is in no sense a theory of the universe, still less is it a general theory of 
human conduct. The battle for life is not the most powerful factor in evo- 
lution ; this factor in the last analysis is agreement and harmony. Associ- 
ation is a law of animal as well as of human society, and it proceeds from, and 
is the essence of, the fundamental laws of animal life. 


But Professor Haeckel, of Jena, in the 7ruthsecker, adheres to 
the most extreme logical deductions from the old Darwinian posi- 
tions. By his monistic philosophy he continues to view the 
creation of the world and its evolution, together with the evo- 
lution of man, as wholly natural and mechanical. The old 
dogma of a free will, he says, is absurd and must be replaced by 
determinism. He continues: — 

If under the term “ God,” which admits of different interpretations, a per- 
sonal highest being is to be understood, such an anthropomorphous God must 
be relegated to mystic poetry,— no difference whether this “ personal God” 
is invested with human form, or is considered to be “ an invisible spirit.” In 
our modern science the idea of “God” can be determined only so far as we 
see in “God,” the last indiscernible cause of all things, the hypothetical 
“ original cause of substance.” 


Sir Oliver Lodge, in his presidential address to the Midland 
Institute at Birmingham, England, represented doubtless the pre- 
vailing sentiments of most modern scientists when he said : — 


It appears to me that although he has been borne forward on the ad- 
vancing wave of monistic philosophy, he has, in its specification attempted 
such precision of materialistic detail and subjected it to so narrow and limited 
a view of the totality of experience, that the progress of thought has left him, 
as well as his less learned English exemplar, Herbert Spencer, somewhat high 
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and dry, belated, as it were, and stranded by the tide of opinion, which has 
now begun to flow in another direction. He is, as it were, a surviving voice 
from the middle of the nineteenth century. He represents opinions which 
then were prevalent among many leaders of thought — opinions which they 
themselves in many cases, and their successors still more, lived to outgrow. 


H. C. H. 


A MATTER OF PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


THERE appeared in Zhe /ndependent not long ago a very strik- 
ing article on “The Desire for a Future Life,” the significance 
of which, however, seemed to lie less in what it brought forth 
than in what it left out, or, in other words, less in what was 
stated than in what was implied. The writer— who was for sev- 
eral years an instructor in philosophy at Cornell University, and 
is now a fellow and tutor of Corpus Christi College at Oxford, 
England, and also the editor of a periodical called Mind, as well 
as the author of several philosophical works — bases the sub- 
stance of his essay upon the answers to a circular sent out some 
three years since by the American Branch of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, “inquiring into the feelings with which the 
prospect of a future life was regarded by the generality of men.” 
To us, the questions of the circular are quite as interesting and 
pregnant in meaning through the revelation which they afford 
respecting the attitude of mind of those who formulated them, 
as are the replies that were received. We give such of these 
questions as are quoted by the essayist, who very evidently had 
a part in devising them : — 

Would you prefer to live a life after death or not ? 

Do you desire a future life whatever the conditions might be? 

What would have to be its character to make it seem tolerable ? 


Would you be content with a life more or less like your present life? 
Do you now feel the question to be of urgent importance to your mental 


comfort? 
Would you like to know for certain about the future life, or would you 


prefer to leave it a matter of faith? 


Passing over the portion of the essay in which the author en- 
deavors to show what help the Society for Psychical Research 
hopes to gain through the answers sought, we turn to the replies 
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themselves, or rather to the abstract of them which is here 
given. 

These are not largely different from what we might anticipate. 
A great majority expressed their desire for a future life at the 
outset, by giving an affirmative answer to the first question. The 
Significance of this choice was further intensified by the “ sur- 
prisingly large number,” as the author characterizes it, of those 
who, in their answers to the second question, showed a wish for 
a future life without regard to its conditions. Of the replies to 
the third and fourth questions, which have to do with the char- 
acter of the life desired, the essayist gives no report, which we 
must interpret as implying an entire absence of the thought of a 
definite relation between the present and “future” life, in the 
minds of both the questioner and those questioned. 

Of the answers to the two remaining questions we will let the 
essayist himself speak. He says: — 


Only a minority even of the voters [fora life after death] are willing to 
regard a future life as being of present importance to them. And of these 
a large number would prefer to “Jeave it a matter of faith.” Now of those 
who would prefer “ faith,” some, doubtless, would not be averse from knowl- 
edge as well, even although they would hardly bestir themselves to find out. 
But in addition we find large numbers who definitely disclaim a desire for 
knowledge, or declare themselves indifferent, or while professing a desire to 
know admit that it is not urgent. Altogether, hardly more than a fifth of the 
answers can, upon critical examination, be counted upon as indicating a real 
desire for scientific knowledge of a future life. 


It is not our purpose to enlarge upon this apparent indiffer- 
ence to such definite knowledge of what is called the “future 
life,” as can make it an object of rational thought and contem- 
plation. Indeed, it would not be possible to do this intelligently 
without fuller information than is here given respecting the per- 
sons to whom the guestionaire was sent. But there are features 
of the mental attitude of those who are conducting this investi- 
gation to which we wish to call attention. 

At the end of the extract just quoted the author speaks of 
“scientific knowledge of a future life,” as the end sought by the 
Society for Psychical Research. In an earlier part of the essay 
it is shown that this knowledge must rest upon facts. But “‘facts,”’ 
the author would undoubtedly tell us, are matters of observation. 
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And no one can give us “ facts” respecting the future life unless 
he has been in a position to make observation of that life. The 
essayist seems to have some recognition of this palpable truth, 
when in replying to a supposed critic of the society’s circular, on 
the ground that one’s wishes as respecting a future life could make 
no difference to the facts, he says: — 


“ Wishes ” have a very material bearing on the discovery of “facts.” ... 
Subjects which few or none are desirous of knowing about are not likely to 
be investigated, and so the facts are likely to remain unknown until there is 
a sufficient desire to know them. 


And then he adds, although in doing so he fails to rise at all 
above the natural plane of thought : — 


Even supernatural modes of enlightenment by “ revelation” would be con- 
ditioned by the attitude of mind to be enlightened, and would presuppose 
some antecedent receptiveness ; we could hardly, for example, conceive a rev- 
elation of the properties of an ellipse conveying any meaning to a mind 
which had never been interested in geometry. 


Now Swedenborg was permitted to occupy a position where he 
could observe the “facts” of a future life. Hence, when he 
tells us of the things heard and seen in the realm of spirit, 
he gives us the essential data for a “scientific knowledge of the 
future life,” as the author would define such knowledge. And he 
distinctly tells us that he describes the results of his observa- 
tions for the very purpose that “ignorance may be enlightened 
and unbelief dispelled.” And he further adds that the “imme- 
diate revelation,” which makes possible this observation and de- 
scription of “facts,” is meant by “the coming of the Lord’’— 
that coming of “the Spirit of truth” which is to guide us “into 
all truth.” 

It would seem quite plain, therefore, even from the essayist’s 
point of view, that no “scientific knowledge of the future life” is 
possible without taking account of these “facts” which have 
come to us through revelation, or through the observation that 
revelation makes possible. 

But let us go a stepfurther. It is a most significant feature of 
the questions above rehearsed that they altogether leave out the 
idea of continuity of existence. The very term “future life,” 
so repeatedly used, seems to separate this possible life after 
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death from any logical connection with the present life. In 
other words there is an utter absence of the idea that man is es- 
sentially a spiritual being, living now in a spiritual world and 
among spiritual associates. And yet in this truth, this “fact” 
of revelation, lies the key to the whole situation with which the 
Society for Psychical Research has set itself to cope. No sound 
rational philosophy of life is possible without a recognition of it. 
Man as a spiritual being, here placed amid fixed conditions to 
form a life for which only a world of spiritual substance can pro- 
vide a fitting home, is a conception that offers the only possible 
rational solution of the difficult problems of existence which this 
world sets before us. If death makes no real break in life’s 
continuity, if it simply sets man free from the body that neces- 
sarily links. him with this world, and brings him into immediate 
and conscious connection with the spiritual world which can only 
be sensed by the body which belongs to him as a spiritual being, 
then all questions like the above become aimless and puerile. 
To ask them seems much like determining the desirableness of 
the maturity which this world offers, by questioning the little 
child as to its wish to live to manhood or womanhood. 

It is true that we must look to the teaching of revelation for 
our a priori knowledge of man as a spiritual being and of the 
uninterrupted continuity of his existence. But through the un- 
veiling of the spiritual senses of seer and prophet in the past, 
and by the continuous experience of life in the realm of spirit 
accorded to Swedenborg, we have now set before us those 
“facts” of observation which may bring to the open mind such 
‘scientific knowledge” of spiritual life in a spiritual world as 
shall be wholly conclusive and satisfying. 
| W. H. M. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


THE visit of the Rev. Charles Wagner, of Paris, to this country 
has awakened a remarkable interest, and now that it is over we 
can begin to realize its importance and value. Perhaps most of 
us would have supposed that nowhere could such a Gospel as he 
preaches be more sorely needed than here, in the rush and tur- 
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moil of our eager young nation. What is our surprise, then, to 
find him saying : — 

I think that my feeling in regard to the United States, at the end of these 
few weeks of my first visit, may best be summed up by the word “ astonish- 
ment.” . . . The material achievement is very remarkable, but the spirit be- 
hind it all is still more remarkable. My visit here has given me the first 
opportunity of my life to observe a people, a nation, in the flush of youth. 
The spirit of the United States, it seems to me, is the spirit of young and 
lusty manhood, and my meetings with your President, Mr. Roosevelt, have 
impressed me with the feeling that he, in a way that is striking, embodies 
this spirit. 

His purposes are very strong, and, instead of endeavoring to attain them 
by following the devious ways of intrigue and diplomacy, as is the method of 
the Old World, he takes the direct path, surmounting rather than going 
around the obstacles in his way. It occurs to me that it was this same spirit 
of directness that built up your East, that carried settlers into the wild 
regions of your West, and pushed your railroads over the plains and the 
mountains. 

I was particularly struck with the simplicity of the home life of the Presi- 
dent. To one accustomed to viewing the pomp and ceremony which sur- 
round the rulers of Europe, there seems to be something notable in the 
entire lack of ostentation in the Roosevelt family. (Success for December.) 


Thus the impression is given that the author of “The Simple 
Life ” has found here a realization of his ideals which astonishes 
him. And perhaps our astonishment is as great in being led to 
the realization that our President, who is commonly called the 
Apostle of the Strenuous Life, is at the same time a notable 
example of the simple life. But one of our young men, at a 
recent National-League Extension meeting, pointed out that the 
two need not be antagonistic nor inconsistent, for simplicity is 
not in material things, but in the state of mind which employs 
them. Singleness of motive, sincerity of purpose, may give in- 
ward simplicity and dignity of repose to the most strenuous 
outward life. 

This seems to be essentially Pastor Wagner’s position, for in 
his book, “* The Simple Life,” he says: — 

Simplicity is a state of mind. It dwells in the main intention of our lives. 
A man is simple when his chief care is the wish to be what he ought to be, 
that is, honestly and naturally human. And this is neither so easy nor so 
impossible as one might think. At bottom, it consists in putting our acts 


and aspirations in accordance with the law of our being, and consequently 
with the Eternal Intention, which willed that we should be at all. Leta 
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flower be a flower, a swallow a swallow, a rock a rock, and let a man bea 
man, and not a fox, a hare, a hog, or a bird of prey: this is the sum of the 
whole matter. 


Under this definition simplicity might be found equally among 
the rich and the poor, in the palace or hovel,—that is, in the 
greatest complexity, splendor, and outward confusion and bustle. 
But this is not the definition of simplicity commonly found. 
Nor can it be all that Pastor Wagner means, for he is said to 
personify in himself that which is usually associated with the 
word. He is described as a plain man in appearance, manner, 
and speech, in dress wholly regardless of prevailing fashions, 
in courtesy and speech reducing everything to its simplest 
forms. Reared in a hamlet between Burgundy and Lorraine, 
among a simple, free, and frugal people, he naturally shrinks 
from and abhors the artificial and giddy life of Paris, where he is 
now called to labor. 

But setting aside all that is evil, false, and superfluous, there is 
a use and value in things not simple, and in conditions of life 
that are most complex, while none the less sincere and honest. 
The papers have playfully suggested that Pastor Wagner has 
been in great danger of being captivated and despoiled of his 
simplicity by them, during his short stay in this country. 

In the New Church this use is made very clear in the distinc- 
tions between the celestial and the spiritual heavens. The 
former, which have come from the Eden-states of the most ancient 
church are simplicity itself in the most charming and restful 
way. The angels of that heaven live in humble houses of wood, 
and even their temples of worship are simple structures of wood, 
and their conversation is “yea, yea; nay, nay.” But the spiri- 
tual angels live in splendid palaces of stone, and worship in 
stone temples of indescribable glory in architecture. And every- 
thing with them is in corresponding complexity and beauty. 
The reason for these differences is seen when we are taught 
that love is always one, simplicity itself; but wisdom is many, 
existing in ever increasing variety and beauty of outward ex- 
pression. 

Both kinds of people and of life are needed to make a world 
and heaven. But sincerity, honesty, and singleness. of purpose 
to be and become just what the Lord intends, should never be 
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lost in coming out of the homes and thoughts of childhood into 
the attainments and splendid achievements of manhood — in 
coming out of the garden of Eden into the splendors of a golden 
city. 

And in this we find the great value of Pastor Wagner’s visit, 
and the stimulated interest it has given to his writings all over 
the land,— the shams of life, its pretensions and pride, will be 
noticed more as odious, and will be shunned more as unworthy 


and unmanly. a = 


SWEDENBORG’S METHOD IN SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH. 


In an appreciative notice in our last issue of the work of the 
Swedenborg Scientific Association, reference was made to the 
address of President Sewall, in which emphasis was laid on the 
method employed in scientific research as of more significance 
than the discoveries which were made and which are now claim- 
ing the attention of men in Europe and America. We have been 
requested to let the address speak for itself in this respect, and 
are glad to print the following extract from the address, which will 
be found in full in Zhe Mew Philosophy for July, 1904: — 


The method is that of induction, but the method is subordinate to a single 
purpose, which Dr. Neuburger calls the “ Search for God,” but which Sweden- 
borg more generally designates by the philosophical term, the “ Search for the 
End.” In aword, it is the teleological process of discovery that here finds its 
vindication as nowhere else in the history of science. Aristotle was not with- 
out his doctrine of the end; he distinctly declares that nature everywhere 
follows an end, and that this end is the Good. But in all his various works 
we do not see this single principle working out into one great system, but 
rather a disjointed and fragmentary mass of mingled observation and specula- 
tion such as to defy the attempts of students to reduce them to a single philo- 
sophic plan. Not so with Swedenborg, whose doctrine of the End, operating 
through its two subordinate degrees in their order—cause and effect — per- 
meates every contemplation, from that of God down to the first atom or point 
of nature, and from the first emotion of love and an all-governing Will, out 
through al] the subtle laws of providence and permission to the utmost self- 
assertion and even reactive defiance of the individual. It is this that makes 
Swedenborg’s entire production a system. It is by this unity of method which 
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the scientist himself terms “ the search for God,” that it is claimed these pro- 
found discoveries were reached “in both physiology and anatomy, which had 
escaped the learned profession — even the very laws of life.” This search 
for the one supreme principle, the End, was, says Dr. Neuburger, “ the com- 
mon fundamental principle which bound the early scientific with the later the- 
ological writing.” It is of no small significance that from the field of pure 
science there should come this witness to the productive force of a system 
which embraces both the natural and the supernatural realms of knowledge. 

As to the unity of Swedenborg’s system Dr. Retzius says: “One may 
more easily understand his life and labors when one places his achieve- 
ments in anatomy and physiology in juxtaposition with those in geology, 
mechanics, cosmogony, and physics. With these as a background, his 
whole endeavor becomes somewhat more intelligible. He sought to find the 
one principle of the universe and of life in the whole. The thought that he 
had found this original principle in the motion, the tremulation, of the finest 
particles — this fundamental view of things led him always further to an 
almost all-sided investigation and to a view of the fabric of creation wonder- 
fully deep for his time. With this view as a guide he gained knowledge and 
created theories which could only be acknowledged and appreciated in our 
own age.” 

The significance of this tribute to Swedenborg’s method of proceeding 
from the centre to circumference, from the first principle to the ultimate 
effects, need not be dwelt upon. It takes all the research and accumulative 
knowledge of the present age, a century and a half later, to be-able to give an 
appreciative glance to what Swedenborg saw and declared as true without any 
of the means of demonstration from experiment now at hand, surely a 
powerful witness to the value of a method. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES.- 


THE SIXTH CHAPTER OF MATTHEW. 


THE Sermon on the Mount is found in full in the early chapters 
of MATTHEW (v. vi. vii.), which Gospel by general consent is 
placed first in order. This beautiful and marvellously impress- 
ive sermon appears to have been the first regular and formally 
complete discourse which was uttered by our Saviour, the ‘“* Word 
made flesh.” It is both a formal and a substantial summary of 
His entire earthly teaching and life, or of Divinity as manifested 
in humanity. 

If the scholars of the Middle Ages who divided the Bible into 
chapters were sometimes careless, and separated portions which 
should be read together, it must be said to their credit that they 
did not fail to accurately divide the Sermon on the Mount into 
its three great main divisions. Apparently these three portions 
of the sermon correspond to and represent the three great divi- 
sions of the Lord’s earthly life, and of the regenerative life of 
man and woman —the life of the Lord in us. 

As seems manifest, and as pointed out by the late Rev. John 
Worcester and others, the Lord’s earthly years are properly di- 
vided into His preparatory Galilean life and ministry, His wider 
ministry with the journeying to and from Jerusalem, and those 
last momentous days at Jerusalem. 

In orderly regenerating human life these three divisions may 
be regarded in a general way as follows : — 

1. Infancy, youth, and early manhood. 

2. Mature life with its struggles and reachings forth for some- 
thing better and higher. 

3. Old age with its ripened wisdom and clear spiritual per- 
ception. 

It has been thoughtfully suggested that in these studies of 
Matthew we ever bear in mind that it is “the book of the gene- 
rations of Jesus Christ,” and so note, as we proceed, not only the 
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process of the birth and development of the Lord as a man, but 
also of His life in us. 

When the Divine man was prepared to teach, His first teach- 
ing — this discourse on the Mount —was an outline or summary 
of all His teaching; indeed of what the Divine is teaching at all 
times and in all places. 

He first exalts and enumerates the surpassing blessedness of 
simple, pure, orderly, heavenly life, of that life of which a child 
in its normal humility is the fitting and beautiful type; and then 
proceeds to point out and illustrate the laws and principles of or- 
derly, perfect living. 

This fills the fifth chapter of Matthew. And it is the life 
lived by Him in Galilee, in the humble home where He was obe- 
diently subject to Joseph and Mary, in the carpenter’s shop 
where He was patiently and faithfully constructing and repairing 
innumerable articles of use, in Capernaum, by and on the Lake 
of Gennesaret, where He was ever doing what was good and help- 
ful. And this is a type of pure and orderly ways of early human 
life, where one is desirous of doing outwardly or on the natural 
plane what is right, proper, and useful. 

But true heavenly life is of a deeper nature, draws its strength 
and inspiration from a more interior source, and takes into con- 
sideration the invisible as well as the visible. Hence the sixth 
chapter, or second division of the Divine Sermon, opens with the 
warning: ‘Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before 
men to be seen of them, otherwise ye have no reward of your 
father which is in heaven.” 

All are aware that our common or King James’ version has the 
word “alms” in this verse, but it puts righteousness in the 
margin, while the Revision of 1881 employs the latter word, and 
this for the reason that a number of the more ancient and au- 
thoritative manuscripts read dikaiosunen rather than e/eamosunen, 
in which reading such eminent scholars as Griesbach, Lachman, 
and Tischendorf concur. 

Respecting this, Mr. Bruce makes the following judicious re- 
mark, with which, no doubt, most New-Church scholars will 
agree: “This would appear to be the correct reading. For 
. righteousness being a general term, denoting any kind of reli- 
gious duty whatever, includes the three different duties (treated 
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in the first part of this chapter), of which almsgiving is one, and 
which therefore comes appropriately in the next verse.” 

The evident meaning of this verse is that if any of the out- 
ward acts of righteousness are done merely or mainly to be seen 
of men, it is not genuine religion, and has no connection with our 
Father in the heavens, and cannot serve for the upbuilding of 
eternal life. 

The Lord now takes up some of the essential acts of religion 
in which men are prone to be superficial and hypocritical. These 
are three in number: almsgiving, prayer, and fasting, though the 
Lord also treats very pointedly of forgiveness, yet under the gen- 
eral subject of prayer with which it is directly connected. 

Almsgiving comes first. This refers to good in general, or that 
helpfulness which should spring from love or charity to the 
neighbor. Nothing of this should be done to be seen of men 
for the sake of worldly glory and reward, but from love of the 
neighbor and to advance the interests of the kingdom of heaven. 

The instruction is : 

Therefore when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee 
as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, that they may have 
glory of men. Verily, 1 say unto you, they have their reward. But when 
thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth; that 


thine alms may be in secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret, Himself 
shall reward thee openly. 


This is all, of course, correspondential, and the illustrations 
are spiritually very instructive. Sounding a trumpet is the Scrip- 
ture language for revelation of truth from love, but here, where 
it is employed in a bad sense, it has just the opposite meaning, 
and denotes boasting or publication from self-love. The syna- 
gogues and streets where the trumpet is sounded, denote doc- 
trines and truths; which goes to show that this is all a matter of 
the intellect for the sake of outward appearance, and so not of 
the heart and life for the sake of good. They who do this cer- 
tainly have their external reward; but it is a mere momentary 
bubble compared with the eternal blessing which attends sincere 
goodness of heart, humbly seeking to be useful. In doing alms, 
“not to let the left hand know what the right hand doeth ”’ signi- 
fies to do good from the principle of goodness or charity, regard- 
less of all external or selfish considerations. This was doubt- 
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less a proverbial phrase of ancient times signifying secrecy or 
modesty. De Wette approximates its meaning when he explains 
it as, “ not a parsimonious counting of the money from the right 
hand into the left.” But all the organs of the body have a spir- 
itual significance ; those on the right side have reference to good- 
ness, while those on the left refer to truth, The hand denotes 
power. The right hand is the power of goodness of heart. The 
left hand is the power of truth in the intellect. Not to let the left 
hand know what the right hand doeth, means that we are to act 
from goodness of heart, and not let that be vitiated by mere 
cold intellectual scruples, or by the understanding apart from the 
will. 

Then will our alms, or good deeds, spring full-fledged from the 
secret recesses of the soul, unclipped by mere selfish and worldly 
considerations, and the soul which thus preserves its integrity 
and soundness of spirit will be abundantly rewarded by the rich- 
ness of the life which can thereby flow in from the Good Father, 
who dwelleth in the inmosts of all being and knoweth even the 
most secret recesses of our hearts, but whose rewards, when re- 
ceived, are consciously or openly felt. 

So when we pray, it must not be hypocritical, for the purpose 
of appearing to be pious, but from the inner recesses of the heart 
to God alone. That hypocrites “love to pray standing in the 
synagogues and in the corners of the streets,” spiritually shows 
the mere intellectual activity of such vain efforts. Standing rep- 
resents one’s intellectual attitude or position, and synagogues 
and corners of the streets have direct reference to doctrines 
and truths by themselves. Hypocritical prayer certainly has its 
reward in the satisfaction of appearing to be pious, but compared 
with the unspeakable and eternal rewards of true prayer, it is 
nothing, and worse than nothing, for it is deception. True 
prayer is entering into the closet of the soul’s life, shutting the 
door to all merely selfish and worldly considerations, and com- 
muning directly with the heavenly Father, who assuredly con- 
sciously rewards all sincere appeals. 

We are cautioned against “ vain repetitions,” or ‘much speak- 
ing,” in prayer. As the word for “vain repetitions” occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament, and only once, it is said, in 
classical Greek, the exact meaning is not sure, but the context 
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shows that this rendering includes the main idea. We are not to 
impose ourselves upon God in prayer, thinking that we can in- 
struct or influence Him; it is the very absence of self that makes 
the truest prayer, the coming into communion or oneness of 
spirit with the Divine. No personal insistence or much speak- 
ing can avail for good.- The sincere, simple, and earnest out- 
pouring of a heart that desires only what the Lord and the 
angels can approve is really effective prayer. So in these 
respects we are not to be like unto the Gentiles, who think they 
shall be heard of their gods for their much speaking, and the 
reason given is: “‘ For your Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of before ye ask Him.” 

Coming now to the Divinely given form of prayer, it does not 
seem needful or wise at this time to enter largely into details, as 
this has been excellently done by many writers of the church, 
and is available for the study of all. Some general remarks and 
observations may be in place. First, we notice that the Saviour 
did not instruct us to use just this form of prayer. His words 
are, “ After this manner therefore pray ye.” It is therefore the 
“manner ” and not the exact form which is essential. Following 
the early and beautiful custom of the New Church, in which he 
was brought up, the writer never thought of using any other form 
of prayer until he was some thirty years of age, as that covered 
his every want; but in his ministry, finding a desire on the part of 
others for a variation of form, he was led to make use of other 
simple forms, striving that it should be, “after this manner.” 

In the New Church we know something of the wonderful and 
comprehensive nature of this prayer: that it is a summary of 
Infinite wisdom, the close parallel relation which it bears to the 
Ten Commandments and the Blessings, and then that it is an 
inexhaustible fountain of thought and study. Swedenborg’s 
familiar words (Arcana Ceelestia, 6619, 6620) cannot be too 
often brought before the mind : — 


That innumerable things are contained in the ideas of thought, and that 
those things are in order from such as are interior, was also evident to me, 
whilst I read the Lord’s Prayer, morning and evening. As oftenas I did this, 
the ideas of my thought were opened towards heaven, and innumerable things 
flowed in, so that I observed clearly that the ideas of thought derived from 
the contents of the Prayer were filled from heaven, and such things, moreover, 
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were infused as it is impossible to utter, and such also as were beyond my 
comprehension, only I perceived the general affection thence resulting ; and 
what is wonderful, those things were every day varied. Hence it was given 
to know, that in the contents of that prayer, there are more things than the 
whole heaven is capable of comprehending ; and that with man there are more 
things in it as his thought is more open towards heaven ; and, on the other 
hand, that fewer things are in it, in proportion as his thought is more closed. 
From these facts it may be known, what infinite things are also in every 
part of the Word, for the Word descends from the Lord through heaven, 
although it appears to those whose ideas are closed as very simple. 


In Dr. Schaff’s edition of Lange’s “Commentary” there is 
such a striking perception, approximation, and confirmation of 
this truth that it is worth quoting : — 

In this prayer our Lord shows His disciples how an infinite variety of 
wants and requests can be compressed into a few humble petitions. It em- 
bodies every possible desire of a praying heart, a whole world of spiritual 
requirements, yet all in the most simple, condensed, and humble form, resem- 
bling in this respect a pearl on which the light of heaven plays. It expresses 
and combines, in the best order, every Divine promise, every human sorrow 
and want, and every Christian aspiration for the good of others. In the open- 
ing address we have Theism in its purest manifestation, which ever owns and 
recognizes the God of heaven as our Father. From the first three petitions 
in their relations to the succeeding ones, we learn that man must not be bent 
on entreating God merely for that which affects himself, but that his spiritual 
well-being will be promoted by self-surrender to God, and by primarily seek- 
ing that which pertains to His kingdom. 


The structure of the Lord’s Prayer is of wonderful perfection, 
though more or less distorted in our common English version. 
For, instance, the first word is “Father.” The Greek is not 
“¢ Our Father,” but pater hemon, “ Father of us.” Father is the 
leading thought throughout the prayer and so fittingly stands first. 
And they who sincerely use this prayer must admit and recognize 
that the Divine Being is the Father of all men, and that they can 
rightly ask nothing for themselves that they do not ask for all. 

The hallowing of His name, the sacredness of all the Divine 
attributes, the desire for the advent of His kingdom of truth, His 
will of goodness, which should be done, as in the heavens of the 
mind, so also on the earth, are the foundation principles of all 
true prayer. The New Church first, and then the Revisers of 
1881, put this last petition in its correct form ; though it would 
seem better if the former had omitted the “also,” as did the 
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latter, that being cumbersome and awkward and not certainly in 
the original. The middle petition, “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” in the minds of most Christians certainly brings the 
prayer down to earthly conditions, and it may be said that it 
certainly does for those who cannot look higher; yet, while it 
expresses our utter dependence on the Lord for everything, those 
who think mainly and essentially of “the bread of heaven,” or 
the Divine goodness, get nearer the real meaning and spirit of 
the prayer. 

In confirmation of this, the statement of Swedenborg in 
“Arcana Ccelestia,” 2535, is to the point. He says: — 


If the prayer be from love and faith, and if it be only celestial and spiri- 
tual things concerning which and for which he prays, then in the prayer there 
exists something like a revelation, which is manifested in the affection of the 
person praying, as to hope, consolation, or some internal joy. 


The prayer ranges from the Lord through the heavens by 
gradations, through temptations down to evil or hell, which latter 
are mentioned as a warning to avoid. The first three petitions 
relate to the Lord and His kingdom, corresponding to what was 
on the first table of the Commandments, the fourth is the middle 
petition, between what is internal and what is more external and 
partaking of the character of both. The last three petitions 
pertain to ourselves and our relations with the world. and our 
fellow men. They correspond to the Commandments which were 
on the second or man’s table. 

The meaning of the word translated “daily” is uncertain. It 
is not known elsewhere than in Matthew and Luke, where the 
prayer is given. It appears to mean what is sufficient for the 
day. The petition for forgiveness the Lord returns to after 
finishing the prayer, and emphasizes how in the nature of things 
it is absolutely necessary for us to have a forgiving spirit to all 
men, in order that our own debts, sins, transgressions, omis- 
sions, and shortcomings may be forgiven; for the unforgiving 
spirit would be an obstruction arising from self, which would 
prevent the inflow of the Lord’s forgiveness into our souls. Just, 
therefore, to the extent that we forgive, can we alone receive our 
Heavenly Father’s forgiveness. 

The Revisers of 1881 change the next petition to, “‘ And bring 
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us not into evil,” which but slightly varies the meaning and 
leaves the great difficulty which so many have found here. It 
is probable that the true explanation is that this is an adapta- 
tion to the states of all men. In their spiritual blindness and 
ignorance multitudes deem that their temptations come to them 
through the Lord. All must needs desire to avoid temptation in 
order to be safe, and in a truly good and humble state. But the 
Spiritually enlightened, while recognizing that temptations are 
needful for our regeneration, will know that they cannot come 
from Him who is goodness itself. All recognize the appropriate- 
ness and necessity for the final petition, “ but deliver us from 
evil.” Yet it is important that we realize that the evil from 
which it is essential that we be delivered is the evil within us, 
in our own minds and hearts, rather than from the bad condi- 
tions in the world about us. It is, however, true that this last 
eventually follows the former, at that happy time when we need 
no further temptation trials. The doxology or close of the 
prayer, in common use, is not found in some of the oldest and 
best manuscripts, and is thought by scholars who reject it, to 
have been added in an ancient liturgical service. But other 
ancient manuscripts have it. It is the fitting close of the prayer, 
and Swedenborg shows that it has an internal sense, so in what- 
ever way it may have become incorporated with the text, we can- 
not but believe that it is a part of the Divine Word, and right- 
fully belongs where it has providentially been placed for so many 
years. Almsgiving or the deeds of charity and prayer are fol- 
lowed by instruction as how truly to fast. Good deeds help to 
promote sincere prayer, and fasting from worldliness and things 
pleasing to self will help to forward the beneficent, heavenly end 
of all prayer. The essence of the teaching is that we are not to 
strive to appear unto men to fast, but actually to fast in the 
sight of the Lord, which must be with cheerfulness and sunshine 
of spirit. Anointing the head and washing the face are the sym- 
bols of this cheerful, inward purification. And the result will 
be that the heavenly Father’s love and blessing can consciously 
flow into the soul. In passing it may be said that this teaching 
as to fasting is greatly neglected in the Christian world to-day. 
If earnestly practised it would help wonderfully to revivify 
church life among men. Indeed prayer and fasting are both 
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needed for the best things of the spirit. Looking to the Lord 
and fasting from those things which are contrary or subordinate 
to His eternal purposes are essentials of religion. We remember 
the Lord’s words, “This kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting.” 

The rest of this chapter contains that surpassingly beautiful 
discourse on laying up treasures in heaven, having a single eye, 
serving the One Master, not being anxious about what we eat, 
drink, and the raiment we wear; admonishing us that after all 
these things do the Gentiles seek—they who know not the 
blessed Gospel of a fevealed Father whose loving Providence 
is over all our lives for good, and who is seeking first and above 
all to promote eternal life. 

The disciple of the revealed Master should seek first the king- 
dom of God, and then all external things so far as we need them 
will be provided for us. 

We are to live in the present, doing the best we can to-day, 
and not be anxious for the morrow; for when the morrow comes 
it will bring its own cares. We have at hand all the evils which 
we can possibly overcome to-day. It is not the part of wisdom 
to want more. This portion of the Sermon on the Mount ap- 
parently summarizes that phase of the generations of Jesus 
Christ when He was more interiorly glorifying His Divine 
Human than in His preparatory life and early Galilean minis- 
try,— when He was transforming the ‘“ Word made flesh” from 
Truth Divine into Divine Truth; and in our finite human lives 
it corresponds to and represents that period when one begins 
actually to realize that the spiritual or heavenly side of life is of 
essential and supreme importance, and is therefore in the earnest 
effort to work this out in life, to live in the blessed companion- 
ship of our Heavenly Father and His angels —the good men 
and women made perfect on High — and for eternal ends and 


purposes. 


Howarp C. DuNHAM. 
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THE HISTORICAL TRUTH OF THE WORD. 


Tue Messenger of June 1, 1904, contains a paper, originally 
read at Baltimore to the Council of Ministers, on “ The Historical 
Truth of Scripture.” In this essay the ground was taken that, 
by means of archeology and otherwise, the truth of the Bible 
history is being vindicated. Passages from Swedenborg were 
quoted to show that his teaching is to the effect that, after the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis, the Hebrew history is literally 
true. One exception to this broad statement was noted, namely, 
the account of the sun and the moon standing still in Josu. x. 
13, in regard to which the Scripture itself says that it is a quota- 
tion from the Book of Jasher, and hence of like quality with 
GEN. i. to xi. Swedenborg so states in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 


401. 
An English friend thinks that there are other exceptions. He 


writes : — 


It seems to me that the case of the sun standing still is paralleled by the 
case of Balaam's ass (NUMB. xxii. 28; Apocalypse Explained, 140), by the 
case of the circumference and diameter of the brazen sea (1 KINGS vii. 23; 
Arcana Ceelestia, 5291), by the raising of the bodies of saints (MATT. xxvii. 
52, 53; Arcana Ceelestia, 9229), and by the pinnacle of the temple and the high 
mountain (MATT. iv. 5,8; Arcana Coclestia, 1663). My impression is that 
even these instances may not be all, and that Swedenborg’s unquestionably 
clear and solid adherence to all the great and extended substratum of external 
historical facts —that you have admirably adduced, or illustrated and sug- 
gested — is to be taken as allowing for the inevitable efforts of the eternal 
truths as they took their own forms, independently of historicity, even in the 
midst of true history. Perhaps you may think this over again, for it is a point 
that seems to be in suspense, not settled, and yet worthy of considerably more 


light. 
Having read these suggestions with much interest we give 


them to our readers with a few comments. 
1. In regard to the voice which Balaam heard, the teaching 


of ‘“ Apocalypse Explained,” 140, is: — 


It was heard by Balaam as if the ass spoke to him, but still it did not so 
speak, but the speaking was heard as if from it. It has often been shown 
me by living experience that it is so. It was granted to hear horses speaking 
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as it were, though it was not done by them, but as if by them. This was ac- 
tually so done with Balaam in order that the history might be written in the 
Word for the sake of the internal sense. 


This incident is not precisely like that of JosH. x., for the sun 
and moon did not stand still, but a prophetic passage from the 
Ancient Word was quoted. The ass on the other hand did speak 
by its natural sound, but Balaam heard with his spiritual ears 
the voice of an angel in addition, and understood the two sounds 
_tobeone. Balaam, the ass, and the cry of the ass are all his- 
torical facts. 

2. The brazen sea is said to have had a circumference of 
thirty cubits, and a diameter of ten. Of this we read in “ Ar- 
cana Ceelestia,” 5291 : — 

The number of the circumference does not indeed correspond geometri- 


cally with the diameter, but still it involves spiritually what is signified by 
the compass of that vessel. 


Obviously if the rim was a true circle, the proportion of cir- 
cumference to diameter was not exactly as three is to one, but 
do we know that it was a true circle? That is always taken for 
granted, and it is always assumed that the corners of the temple, 
altar, and other structures were exact right angles; but do we 
know this? A house to-day in Palestine does not have exact 
right angles, because masons do not know how to construct them, 
and so the opposite sides of a room are never exactly equal. If 
the artisans of Solomon believed the ratio of circumference to 
diameter to be as three to one, they would construct the brazen 
sea so, and it would have nearly, but not quite, a perfect circle. 
The statement in 1 KINGs vii. 23, is therefore likely to be his- 
torically true, and is certainly not manifestly untrue. 

3. As to the statement in MATT. xxvii. 52, 53, that the bodies 
of saints rose, we read in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 9229 : — 

The deceased saints appeared to some in vision, signifying the salvation of 
those who were of the spiritual church and the taking up into the holy city, 
which is heaven, of those who had until that time been held in the lower 
earth. 


A more definite statement is found in “‘ Apocalypse Explained,” 
659, where we read : — 


The very bodies which lay in the tombs did not rise, but they appeared, in 
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order that both regeneration and resurrection to life by the Lord might be 
signified. 

The teaching here would seem to be that the statement is his- 
torically true of the scenes in the other world, but not of those 
in this world, where bodies do not rise. 

4. The last case referred to by our correspondent is the pla- 
cing of the Lord by Satan on the pinnacle of the temple and on 
the high mountain (Marr. iv. 5,8). On this, “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 
1663, says: — 

The accounts that He was brought by the devil to the pinnacle of the tem- 


ple and upon the high mountain are nothing else than representative of the 
most severe temptations which He endured in the wilderness. 


This is not a categorical statement that the Lord was not on 
the temple and the mountain, and we should not infer too much 
from it, yet our correspondent has a perfect right to his interpre- 
tation of it. Perhaps, as in the case of MatrT. xxvii. 52, 53, we 
should understand the temple and mountain to have been of the 
other world rather than of this world, for we have no evidence 
that, during the forty days, our Lord visited either Jerusalem or 


Mount Hermon. 
T. F. W. 


JUDAH AND TAMAR. 


In the interesting study of this subject by Mr. Edward 
Madeley, of Maidstone, England, in the last Review, he stated 
that he had read the exposition of GEN. xxxviii. in the “ Arcana,” 
but found no “clue to the literal fact.” He then dwelt upon the 
Oriental usage from Tamar’s point of view, but said that “this 
would be no mitigation of Judah’s sin.” The article has called 
forth a criticism from a reader, who cited at length “ Arcana 
Celestia,” 4818, and said : — 

Swedenborg does give a clue to the literal fact and indeed dwells upon it 
with somewhat remarkable fulness ; and his conclusion establishes conclusively 
the charge of adultery which Mr. Madeley endeavors to disprove. It is hard 
to see how he could say that “the term adultery is altogether misapplied.” 
Indeed it is hard to see what place there is for an article such as this is at all 
in a New-Church periodical. 


These comments seem to us hasty. By speaking of there 
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being in the “ Arcana” no clue to the literal fact, Mr. Madeley 
evidently meant no explanation, but simply a statement of the 
facts. It was not adultery, because Tamar had no husband 
living, but it was scortation, and such Swedenborg called it in 
no. 4818. When Judah said of Tamar, “‘ She has been more right- 
eous than I,” he had in his mind the Oriental usage which Mr. 
- Madeley dwelt upon as throwing a needed light upon the whole 
transaction. He might usefully have quoted from “ Arcana Ce- 
lestia,” 4818, in beginning his paper. 
a. F. W. 


QUESTIONES NOVEM. 


Tue American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society 
has issued a new Latin edition of this tract, which was orig- 
inally published by Robert Hindmarsh from the Rev. Thomas 
Hartley’s manuscript in 1785. In our issue of April, 1904, an 
account of Hartley was given and the “ Nine Questions” were 
appended. In Swedenborg’s answers to Hartley’s questions he 
made statements well adapted to then current thought. This 
second edition is from the hand of the Rev. John Faulkner 
Potts, who is also translating the tract for the American Sweden- 
borg Printing and Publishing Society. 

The type is clear, although it might have been well to retain 
the type and style so much approved in the Society’s Latin 
editions of recent years. - 

Mr. Potts found a few typographical errors and has noted the 
corrections. When Swedenborg had used the term /ersona and 
then named anima, corpus et operatio and said ex una est altera, 
he is now made to say ¢x uno est alterum. This is a fine point 
as to whether he did not mean to refer to fersona or as to which 
is the stronger gender of the three nouns, and this change seems 
to have been unnecessary. In another case, when Mr. Potts 
changed s#itit to sistit in the phrase Jehovah tunc se stitit in mundo, 
he may have overlooked the fact that a past event was told. 

We are glad to learn that this tract in English will be included 
in the forthcomirig translation by Mr. Potts of the “Four Doc- 
trines,” as the statements of doctrine in these answers should 


be better known. 
T. F. W. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


RELIGION IN PLANT, ANIMAL, AND MAN.* 


Though there are still not wanting men and women gifted in 
the choice of words and endowed with something of that name- 
less grace which makes a poet, the present is not a favorable time 
for poets. It is a time for scientists, and preeminently for those 
scientists who are also Christians, who will tell us about chemical 
affinities, about plants and animals not as the fortuitous genera- 
tions of a soulless world, but as the marvellous creations through 
a spiritual world of a beneficent Creator. Henry Drummond, the 
Scotch scientist and preacher of beloved memory, was the leader 
in a line of men who have tried to render that valuable service 
to humanity. The line is short as yet, but the late John Fiske of 
Cambridge, Professors Le Conte and Shaler, Leo H. Grindon, 
Benjamin Kidd, Rev. George Henry Dole, and the work here 
under review have all done something to extend it. Many the- 
ologians no less than irreligious scientific men speak with con- 
tempt of the effort these writers have made to bring the spiritual 
and natural world together in men’s thinking. It is even said 
that every effort to show the working of natural law in the spir- 
itual world, or of spiritual laws in the natural world, must inevi- 
tably be a failure. But with such critics the New Church must 
take issue ; we challenge the wisdom and truth of their assertions. 
There is a science of the spiritual part of man’s life, there is a 
knowledge of spiritual law, just as much as there is of physical 
science and natural law. And the natural world, with all its 
beauty and every-day miracles, can never be adequately under- 
stood until in our thought it is connected with the spiritual 
world — the world of causes. 

“The Religious Sense in its Scientific Aspect” is a book that 


* The Religious Sense in its Scientific Aspect. By GREVILLE MACDONALD, 
M.D. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 1903. 
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illustrates in a fair way how Christian faith fares in our age of 
science. It has been either slighted or condemned by reviewers 
because of its effort, once more, to make science the handmaid 
of religion. But, as it seems to us, they have not done the author 
full justice. His book is externally attractive, printed in clear 
type on good paper, and well illustrated; yet as to its contents it 
is a striking example of padding according to the bookmaker’s 
art. Though consisting of only three lectures given before stu- 
dents of the several departments at King’s College, London, it 
nevertheless comprises two hundred forty-three pages between 
its stout cloth covers. There is also too much reiteration by the 
author of what he is “going to show.”” And from our point of 
view, it is unnecessary, to say the least, to speak of the Lord as 
the “ Law,” or as the “ Idea,” or as “‘ Beauty.” This rather tries 
the New-Church reader’s patience, and makes him want to ask, 
How long must it be before writers will call their Lord and God 
by His right names, and not try to hide the Divine light under 
the bushel of some vague pseudonym? In justice to Dr. Mac- 
Donald, however, it should be said that in his closing pages he 
entirely discards these impersonal terms for the Lord, and speaks 
plainly of Him who came among men, and “ whose personal life 
was inspired by law and revealed in beauty.” (p. 213.) 

The main contention of this book is that along with the phys- 
ical evolution of plants and animals there has gone on the evolu- 
tion of a religious sense. And by that the author means “the 
sense of obligation to obey, though the injunctions be those of 
service to others no less than to self” (p. 62). This definition 
he sees lays him open to the charge that he is attributing con- 
sciousness to the lowliest of God’s creations; and he admits the 
truth of the charge, saying that he believes in “the evolution of 
mighty things from small beginnings.’”’ Yet he comes danger- 
ously near contradicting himself when he says, speaking of insect 
communities, that theirs is ‘an automatic and restricted religious 
sense.” Again, referring to bees, he says that theirs is “a pas- 
sive obedience necessarily precluding the possibility of sin,” while 
man alone “has attained freedom and power .. . and the faculty 
of working in opposition to the law of his being.” (pp. 42, 43.) 

In Dr. MacDonald’s three lectures he tries to prove, then, how 
the religious sense has developed in plants and animals from the 
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humblest rudimentary beginnings. Examples of mutual service 
he finds in the Foraminifera —the innumerable tiny shell-forms 
of the ocean — in the fresh-water Sfongil/a, and in two other kinds 
of sponges, that of domestic use and the Zup/ecte//a or Venus’s 
flower-basket. The individual amceba-like animals that build up 
the skeleton forms we call sponges are moved, so this author 
believes, by a sense of obligation to obey the law of mutual ser- 
vice. Some of those individuals devote themselves strictly to 
building the walls of their watery house, while others, with their 
long cilia, spend their lives sweeping the sea water on through 
the canals and chambers of the house, that their fellow workers 
may draw their nourishment from it. 

Examples of self-renunciation in service he finds in the field 
daisy, the blue cornflower, and the guelder-rose (a viburnum 
resembling the hydrangea). In all these examples the marginal 
florets seem to give up their own highest development for the 
sake of furthering the welfare of the whole plant. They do not 
mature and ripen seeds as the inner florets do, but give them- 
selves up to making a display of beautiful colors in order to 
attract pollen-bearing insects needed by the other florets. This 
is pointed to as evidence of altruism in plants. Last among his 
illustrations is the pearly nautilus with its beautifully spiral 
growth in a series of ever-enlarging chambers; and this, Dr. 
MacDonald holds, declares “in its symmetry and shape some 
law of spiral growth in evolution,” and betokens an increase of 
freedom in enlarging opportunities. Finally, by means of a very 
clever fable portraying two kinds of chessmen on the chess-board 
of life, the one set mere automata, the other endowed with intelli- 
gence and freedom to choose their own moves, he attempts to 
bridge the great gap between the “ religious sense ” of plants and 
animals and that of man. 

Now to the New-Churchman all this is intensely interesting. 
The author at times comes so near to the whole truth in his 
analysis of plant and animal life, and at other times departs so 
far from it, that one is kept in alternating states of eager antici- 
pation and disappointment. In connection with the main subject, 
many fascinating side-topics are introduced, such as the nature 
of the relation between Truth, Use, and Beauty. “Beauty,” he 
say, ‘‘is the light of the Law . . . the outshining of both service 
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and renunciation” (p. 95). This will doubtless recall to every 
reader of Swedenborg what he says of the angels, that they are 
perfect embodiments of charity or usefulness, and therefore are 
perfectly beautiful. The question whether or not there are 
“‘ special creations” is briefly discussed and answered in the nega- 
tive (p. 86). The assertion that man is unconsciously a laborer 
in the building of humanity’s life, and “ whose needs to himself 
he understands scarcely better than the sponge-sarcode grasps 
the beauty of the Venus’s flower-basket,’”’ reminds one strongly 
of Benjamin Kidd’s claim that man is unconsciously striving in 
‘the present for the good of generations tocome. There are, too, 
some casual observations on the evolution of human freedom in 
history, particularly in English history. The fable of the chess- 
men, referred to above, is strikingly like what we read in “ The 
Divine Providence,” at No. 2to, and in the “Coronis,’”’ No. 26, 
where Swedenborg says that men would be joyless automata had 
not the Lord given them the faculties of freedom and rationality, 
and life to use as if it were their very own. 
’ One quotation here of some length will serve both to bring to 
the reader a sample of Dr. MacDonald’s style, and to show how 
he treats the subject of freedom in his fable of the chessmen :— 


But, you must observe, there arrived an inevitable consequence, which had 
indeed been foreseen by the carver of his freed chessmen. Though they were 
still compelled to move within certain rules and limits prescribed by the game, 
which rules and limits could not be transgressed without personal as well as 
social disaster, they yet had choice in their moves and their motives. And 
because many moved foolishly and many lazily, because some even chose to 
deny their obligation to obey the rules, disaster seemed to assail the game of 
that player who loved his men. And the men of both sides declared him to 
be weak in power and foolish in desire; some even said that, had he loved his 
men as he pretended, he would have kept them rigidly tied to their obligations. 

And the board of the white [chess]men grew strange in appearance and 
mightily unintelligible. The squares became blurred; for the white-daisied 
meadows grew black with soot belched from the tall objects which the castles 
had become, and which the poor pawns half worshipped as the emblems of 
success and progress. The shady woods were cut down that fuel might be 
found for the feeding of the chimneys and the fouling of the meadows. The 
rivers that marked out the squares on the land grew rank with horrors that, 
in fighting for life, had found only death; and the blue waters became red with 
the streams of greed and hatred that poured into them. Howso? Because 
some of the pawns, if one among them seemed more favored of their master, 
would hate, starve, and slay that fellow. Some kings, you must observe, grew 
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tyrants, and sought to take freedom from any who questioned the legal right 
of exacting service. Some knights grew lazy because they, having turned 
their castles of strength into chimneys of commercial success, enticed the 
pawns to fuel their furnaces, and save themselves from their birthright to 
work and be free. And some bishops, who claimed best to understand the 
will of the master, grew greedy also of power, and sought, like the kings, to 
rob the men of their freedom, and cast their minds, if not their bodies, in 
chains. They said, “ The master may have given you freedom of conscience, 
but we must regulate it! He has certainly given you power of reason, but we 
must endorse it!” Yet, notwithstanding all this seeming disaster, the master 
worked on in the strength of his deep intent. “ The game is not yet played,” 
he cried ; “have we not a million years before us? If I can show one good 
pawn, bishop, or king who has justified the freedom I have given, he is worth 
more than all the automata; he justifies all my own disappointments, all the 
hard years of my labor.” . . . And the white men grew stronger, more power- 
ful, and regardless of that freedom which was responsible for their growth. 
Nay, they even denied its reality. They sold their bodies in slavery, for the 
sake of ease and unearned power, toa Mammon that gave them gold; they 
sold their minds to spare them the labor of thought; they submitted to false 
churches that, distrusting their privileges, feared freedom because of its abuse 
in license. (pp. 207-211.) 


Thus does Dr. MacDonald graphically picture to his readers 
how men, quite different from plants and animals, have used and 
abused the freedom and reason bestowed upon them by a “ be- 
neficent and omnipresent Creator.” 

But all through his entertaining reflections we feel that the 
author is deplorably in want of two fundamental principles to 
guide him. 

First, the principle or law that all phenomena of the natvu- 
ral world have their causes in the spiritual world. To a certain 
extent, it may be said that Dr. MacDonald has set forth this idea, 
and has connected the two worlds by trying to bring together 
nature and religious motive. And to all interested in the study 
of the relation between science and religion we can heartily com- 
mend this book as a sincere and able effort. But a clear com- 
prehension of the spiritual world as the world of causes, and of 
the natural world as the world of effects, would save the author 
from many misleading half-truths and serious errors. 

The second great need of this lecturer at King’s College is a 
knowledge of the doctrine of degrees. Without such knowledge 
he is brought in his reasoning to the parting of the ways. Either 
there was a special creation of man as a being of a distinctly 
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higher order than plants and animals, or else there has been a 
gradual evolution of the religious sense. Since, however, he 
holds to the Darwinian theory of evolution, which shuts out the 
idea of special creation, he concludes that man’s religious sense 
must of necessity have had a slow development from rudimentary 
beginnings in nature. His book, therefore, brings out in glaring 
light some of those innumerable fallacies which will ever spring 
from the Darwinian theory so long as it remains uninterpreted, 
and, so to speak, unregenerated by the doctrine of degrees. This 
doctrine would show our author that all forms of life, from the 
Creator down to the lowliest thing in creation, exist in discrete 
planes, and that there has been no gradual merging of any lower 
plane of life into another and higher plane; but that plant is dis- 
cretely separate from mineral, that animal is discretely different 
from plant (notwithstanding many apparently intermediate forms), 
and that man is still more discretely different from animal. We 
may, indeed, say that there is obedience to the laws of God in 
mineral, plant, and animal, but it is an inevitable and compulsory 
obedience, as Dr. MacDonald’s fable of the chessmen candidly 
admits. Man alone has consciousness and the capacity to obey 
the laws of the Lord in freedom and from intelligent choice. 
Man alone is capable of sin, as well as of righteousness, and of 
becoming eternally happy in free cooperation with his Maker. 
Never for the smallest moment or in slightest degree did man’s 
“religious sense”’ have place in the realms of nature below him. 
Yet from unconscious nature, God’s visible representation of 
man’s inner life, he may learn wondrous lessons of obedience, 
of mutual service, and of self-renunciation. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF HEBREW HIsTorRY.* 


Tuts volume is the first of a series of six which will cover the 
Old Testament and the “Apocrypha,” dividing them into their 
supposed parallel documents, which are placed side by side. 
Others have made commentaries in which, as they severally 


* The Student's Old Testament. Narratives of the Beginnings of Hebrew 
History from the Creation to the Establishment of the Hebrew Kingdom. 
By CHARLES F. Kent, PH.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1904. xxxv and 382 pages. $2.75. 
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conceived of the documents, they have indicated them by mar- 
ginal letters, varied types, or colors, but Professor Kent of Yale 
is the first to separate them completely and make each stand on 
its own feet, so to speak. In doing so he has often been obliged 
to supply in italics portions which he believes to have been lost 
in combination, and he often drops into lower type, portions 
which seem to him more recent than the main “‘strands.”’ 

In his full preface and introduction he gives his view of the 
Old Testament thus : — 


_ Like children, the Hebrews asked innumerable questions regarding every- 
thing which they saw and heard, and especially those things which personally 
concerned them, and like children to-day, did not always stop to investigate 
whether the answer was based on fact or fancy. 


Professor Kent does not deny a spiritual value to most of 
these answers, but he criticizes them as an adult treats nursery 
tales. Thus from the terms, “ Jehovah God,” he always omits 
the latter word in his translation, because ‘“‘the double name is 
not only awkward, but also practically meaningless.” 

In his transpositions he seems to make confusion where none 
has existed. Thus he puts a part of GEN. ix, as to Noah’s 
drunkenness, between GEN. iv. 19-23, as to Lamech, and iv. 
1—16 as to Cain and Abel. 

Of course, Abraham’s two denials of his wife, and Isaac’s 
similar deed, are regarded as versions of one event, and this 
forcible compression of accounts is applied often. 

He is not clear in geographical matters, as when he speaks of 
the “assumption [of Gen. xiv.] that populous cities once skirted 
the Dead Sea” as “disproved by the testimony of geology.” 
Geology testifies as to the formation of that sea, but, of course, 
has nothing to say as to the historical period, and equally, of 
course, cities could not “skirt,” but must lie either southward 
or northward of the sea, most likely northward in the fertile 
plain, and so accessible to Lot from Bethel. 

Other strange sayings occur, such as that Joseph was “at 
best a spoiled boy,” that the nature of Moses’ sin “can only be 
conjectured,” that “it is evident that the Urim and Thummim 
were used to determine the Divine will by casting lots,’ that the 
people never knew the boundaries of their portions, but drew 
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them out in exile from “a fond memory,” and that to omit “ put- 
ting their hands to their mouths” from JupGcss vii. 6, “gives a 
more intelligible meaning.” 

Not to dwell on these and other similar statements due to 
ignorance of Oriental life, and lack of respect for what is written, 
and too great admiration for Cheyne and his school, Professor 
Kent’s views as to Sinai, following Beke and Sayce, deserve 
brief attention. “All the earliest references in the Old Testa- 
ment point to some one of the western spurs of Mount Seir not 
far from Kadesh,” he says. But has Mount Seir any such spurs 
near Kadesh? “Sinai was probably in the vicinity of Kadesh.” 
Then the whole list of encampments from the one to the other 
is imaginary. In an appendix this subject is somewhat fully 
treated, and it is said “to be doubtful if an assured identifica- 
tion can ever be established.” No reference is made here or 
anywhere to the researches of Palmer, Holland, and others who 
spent months on the route of Israel, noting every place men- 
tioned in Exodus, and finding the account a complete guide to 
Jebel Musa, “‘ Moses’ Mount.” 

Professor Kent follows especially the guidance of Professors 
Cheyne and H. P. Smith, and commits the reputation of a great 
university to such keeping. Now these men, and Professor 
Sayce as well, are not scientific. With a certain bitterness, and 
not a Kittle dogmatism, they leap at conclusions in the closet, and 
care nothing for the work of science in the field. Here, of 
course, the attitude of the New Church is wholly different, for 
it is able to see the Divine value of revelation and of science 
working together, the one to produce the Word of God, the 
other to confirm and illustrate it. The marked antipathy of the 
modern critic to scientific research in Bible lands only shows 
how slowly dogmatism looses its hold on scholars. 


AN UNSATISFYING THEORY OF LIFE.* 


PROFESSOR JAMES in his introduction speaks of Fechner as a 
man of almost universal culture—a physicist, a psychologist, a 


*7he Little Book of Life After Death. By GUSTAV THEDOR FECHNER. With 
an introduction by PRoF. WILLIAM JAMES. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
pp. 108. 
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litterateur, a student of esthetics, and a philosopher—a Herbert 
Spencer who substituted a positive religious philosophy for a dry 
agnosticism; one who mingled humor and lightness with the 
heaviest themes; one whose thought is destined to eventuate 
in a school of philosophy. 

According to Professor James’s interpretation (and he assuredly 
needs an interpreter) Fechner was a pantheist, believing that the 
whole material universe is conscious; but the most repellent 
feature of this thought is modified at least by practical idealism. 
“Inner experience is the reality, and matter but a form in which 
inner experiences appear to one another when they affect each 
other from the outside.” Our bodies are wavelets on the sur- 
face of waves, leaves upon a tree, Our consciousness arising 
from the whole earth-consciousness. God is the totalized con- 
sciousness of the whole universe, 

So much for the Introduction. The book itself deals with the 
life after death, and in such an unmodified and dogmatic style of 
assertiveness, that one would naturally conclude, unless he knew 
better, either that the author believed himself to have been a 
witness to the reality of spirits, or else that he was writing in the 
romantic style of pseudo-reality, in order to give life to his 
theories. And this indeed imparts a sense of realness to the 
text, even as do the assertions of a historical novel. 

For example :— 


Man lives upon the earth not once, but three times. His first stage of life 
is a continuous sleep; the second is an alternation between sleeping and 
waking; the third is an eternal waking. 


The first is the prenatal life; the second the conscious life in 
this world; the third the life after death, which includes the 
presence of spirits with those who are still living here, thus par- 
taking of their life, but not of their limitations. This life is 
narrow and dark; the other free and bright. The dead are the 
living. They may not appear to the loved ones left behind, but 
dwell within them, and think and act by them. 

At death one suddenly receives the higher consciousness, as 
the child at birth suddenly receives the lower. 

It is not difficult for a New-Churchman to accept all this with 
a certain interpretation, except the idea of the sudden change 
which death produces, and the pantheistic idea of God. 
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Again, whatever one has contributed in any way to the sum 
of human idealism constitutes his immortal part. The apparent 
unrealness of a future life without the earthly body is the result 
of our blindness. The great souls of the past exerted uncon-— 
scious power over other souls while living here; but now far 
greater. But the greatest example is Christ, who lives in His 
followers. 

Man on earth makes for himself his future life. There is no 
heaven and no hell according to the usual idea of external re- 
ward or punishment. It is a result of inward and immutable 
law. But while the evil carry hence their earthliness, which they 
live over again in the earthly here, yet at last even these will be 
delivered. 

Our unaccountable longings, forebodings, joys, are the in- 
dwellings of spirits in us, but every man in a normal state has 
his freedom of choice. Spirits too are affected or influenced by 
men on earth. There is no mastery in healthy conditions. 

The discords we feel are the efforts of spirits to control us. 
Hence the need of overcoming. And all may overcome. } 

The higher spirits exert the most universal influence. It is 
the power of spirits which makes all the strifes and tumults and 
changes of this world bring results for good, in spite of the 
egotism and selfishness of the leaders. A few leaders of in- 
sight there are, but even they do not determine the goal, but 
only the rapidity of progress. 

True memory of the dead draws them near to us. Do you 
want to meet with the loved ones gone? Look within. Do you 
think of an enemy gone with dislike? That spirit too is per- 
petuated, and conflict is inevitable. We can bless or torment. 
He who lives here to bless will be blessed when gone by a 
loving remembrance. Hence the power of the Sacrament, kept 
‘‘in remembrance of Me.” 

Yet the individuality, being enlarged by the growth into larger 
ideas and sympathies, becomes at length absorbed in the Divine. 
Here the thought seems to blend with Brahmanism. 

We may not understand Fechner. Professor James is not sure 
that he does. But as we read this little book, and are impressed 
with the wonderful agreement of the general thought with that 
of Swedenborg, we miss wholly the thought of the discrete 
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degree separating the creature from the Creator, the persistence 
of individual life, and the thought of the Divine Humanity. We 
miss the thought of the angel man as God’s highest or seventh 
day Creation, when He rested, and are led into the maze and 
contradiction of the Buddhist Nirvana, and into the ancestor- and 
hero-worship of the uncivilized and dark ages. Thus the author 
writes : — 

And so there should be in every town a shrine for its greatest dead, built 
near or in the temple of God. 


Can we reconcile this with those Divine words : — 


And when I heard and saw, I fell down to worship before the feet of the 
angel who shewed me these things. And he saith unto me, “See thou do it 
not; I am a fellow servant with thee, and with thy brethren the prophets, 
and with them which keep the words of this book: Worship God.” 


THE ArT oF Svuccess.* 


This is a daintily printed and bound little book, a companion 
to others by the same author on happiness and health, which 
have been noticed in earlier numbers of the Review at some 
length. It resembles the others so closely that a brief reference 
now will suffice. In brisk style and short chapters the following 
subjects are treated: What is Success? The Factors of Suc- 
cess. How Success Comes. 

In defining success the author repudiates the attainment of 
unworthy objects as fit to be classed with success; nor does he 
rank the attainment of temporary ends as worthy of that name. 
He says: — 

For success to be true success it must involve the elements of permanency ; 
and in dealing with my subject, “ The Art of Being Successful,” I shall chiefly 
direct my reader’s attention to the success that endures, rather than to those 


evanescent, petty successes which are here to-day and gone to-morrow, and 
are calculated to foster conceit and dwarf the soul. (p. 15.) 


Nevertheless it is in the permanent and cumulative results in 
this world, as embodied in character, and in the respect and 


* The Art of Being Successful. By the Rev. CHarves A. HALL, Author of 
“The Art of Being Happy,” “The Art of Being Healthy,” etc. Paisley 
(Scotland): Alexander Gardner. 1904. 24 mo. 66 pp. White boards. 
50 cents. 
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esteem secured by character, that success is made to consist. 
The thin veil separating the other world from this, in the thoughts 
of most New-Churchmen, is not lifted to give us a glimpse of 
heavenly success; nor is an appeal made to the affections of the 
spiritual man. The doctrine of use scarcely appears, but hard 
work, ambition, courage, honesty, good temper, cheerfulness, and 
considerateness are urged as the factors necessary for the attain- 
ment of good earthly prizes. For instance we read the follow- 
ing : — 

I cannot point out any royal road to success; I know of no means whereby 
an individual may become successful in the truest sense of the word, apart 
from the most strenuous application to work. The prizes of life are not for 
the indolent; indeed, the man of mettle and character does not consider any- 
thing a prize which comes to him easily; he treasures most that which he 
obtains by the hardest labor. (p. 39.) 


Still a strong appeal is made to what is best in the natural 
man, and much stimulating, practical advice is given. The de- 
sire expressed in the preface, ‘‘to give a few words of counsel, 
hope, and encouragement ”’ out of the author’s own experience of 
_life’s struggles, seems to have been faithfully attended to, and 
with good promise of success. 


THE KInc.* 


THE secondary title of this book is, ‘Stories from the Four - 
Gospels.” The author, Rev. George Hodges, D. D., Dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, Mass., has gone 
over the life of our Lord, and prepared very short accounts of 
its leading scenes. He dedicates the book to his children, and 
this is his summary of it : — 

This tells how once the King of Glory came from heaven to visit us here 
on earth and live amongst us; how He was born in Bethlehem, and brought 
up in Nazareth; how He went about telling people of the Heavenly King- 
dom, and doing good, ministering to the sick and poor; how He was mis- 
understood, and disliked, and even hated, till at last they took Him in 
Jerusalem and nailed Him toa cross so that He died; and how, after that, 
He came to life again, and went back into heaven, promising to return. 


* When the King Came. By GtorGe Hopces. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. pp. 398. $1.25. 
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Several times the author shows how he believes in the Lord, 
saying, ‘God came to live among us,” “in Jesus Christ God 
spoke to us and dwelt among us,” but he has a low idea of the 
Gospels, saying, for example, that “ Luke knew nothing about” 
the Wise Men. He takes the ordinary view that our Lord did 
not know that He was the Messiah while He was at Nazareth. 
“‘He had not yet come to a full knowledge of Himself.” At 
baptism “ Jesus came to a full knowledge of Himself.” This 
view is discordant with the scene in the temple at twelve years, 
but Dr. Hodges diminishes the force of what was said there by 
giving the reading, “ Did you not know that I would be found 
in my heavenly Father’s house?” Frequently the force of the 
Gospel words is lessened. To the New-Churchman, even when 
writing for children, every word is important, and moreover he 
reads of the wise childhood and youth of our Lord in the lives 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, when understood in their luminous 
Spiritual meaning. 

This book is printed in excellent type, but has no maps nor 
illustrations, and is only adapted to the reading of children of 
older years. Apparently the author has no settled view of the 
redemptive work of our Lord, nor of the second coming, but he 
does see the lesson of that unselfish life as a revelation of Divine 
love, and he evidently means to say to children only what he 
can see clearly to be true. 


THE LEAGUE JOURNAL. 


Tue September number of Zhe Wew-Church League Journal is 
one of the most attractive which has yet appeared, and its 
general contents impresses us as worthy of the handsome and 
artistic setting that it receives. Of the articles which have espe- 
cially interested us we would mention the beautiful poem by Miss 
Macgurn, entitled “Life’s Heritage,” the suggestive communica- 
tion from Mr. Richard B. Carter, in which he gives wise reasons 
for the retention in the League of the “older young people,” and 
makes a plea for the doing of more serious work, and the admir- 
able illustrated plan for “An Ideal Parish House,” by Mr. 
Horace B. Mann, wherein use, beauty, and fitness are most 
happily combined and provided for. We have read also, with 
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much interest, the editorial pages of the /ourna/, and have noted 
with gratification the fulness of the ‘‘ News Department.” 

In view of the considerable space which the number gives to 
the discussion of the subjects of Mormonism and polygamy, and 
the implied suggestion which it voices that the young people of 
the New Church have special and imminent duties resting upon 
them in connection with these subjects, we feel moved to quote 
the following words of a‘member of the New-York City Mothers’ 
Club, spoken when the proposal to memorialize the New-York 
senators to unseat Reed Smoot was before that club: — 

I do not favor polygamy, but I do not think it is the province of this club 
to instruct Congress in its business. If Reed Smoot is a polygamist, he will 
be unseated #fso facto, but all the evidence seems to indicate that he is not. 
The resolution asks Congress to do an unconstitutional thing, and I think 
that we women might better occupy ourselves in correcting some of the im- 
moralities in our own city, than in importuning Congress to unseat a member 
for what we think he has done. 


These thoughtful words present aspects of the subjects in 
question which should certainly have consideration. It is a 
simple but important truth which the New Church repeatedly 
sets before us that those who are chosen to public office have 
special duties resting upon them which are in a peculiar sense 
the “duties of their calling,” to be fulfilled by them with con- 
scientious care and faithfulness. And with this goes another 
truth, not less important to be kept in mind—that those who are 
in the love and the life of a use are likely to be more fully in the 
light respecting what pertains to that use than are those who are 
outside of its duties and its responsibilities. 


THE BIBLE IN PRACTICAL LIFE.* 


The rise of the Religious Education Association is remarkable 
as a sign of the times. Excepting some old men of extremely 
conservative Calvinism, here are nearly or quite two thousand 
persons, mainly ministers, who have come forward .out of some 
forty religious bodies to unite in the effort to make churches, 
Sunday schools, Christian associations, colleges, and homes more 


*Second Volume of Proceedings of the Religious Education Association, 
held in Philadelphia, March 2-4, 1904. 
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helpful than they are now in giving definite religious instruction. 
The wearisome repetition of merely devotional meetings has 
reached its limit, for it is seen that the churches are losing 
ground. Sixteen departments representing religious experience, 
education in the home, the Bible in education, universities and 
colleges, theological seminaries, churches and pastors, Sunday 
schools, public schools, teacher training, young-people’s societies, 
libraries, the press, summer assemblies, and so on, listened at 
Philadelphia last year to over seventy stirring papers, which are 
gathered up into this volume, which includes also a list of mem- 
bers, among whom are found several of our faith, who can do 
good in so open-minded an organization. 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY.* 


On the 26th January, 1893, died in Keene, N. H., Miss Caro- 
line Haskell Ingersoll. In memory of her father, who was a 
graduate of Harvard, she left a legacy of $5,000, the revenue of 
which was to be expended for an annual lecture, to be known as 
“The Ingersoll Lecture on the Immortality of Man.” Her will | 
says: “The choice of said lecturer is not to be limited to 
any one religious denomination, nor to any one profession, 
but may be that of either clergyman or layman.” Dr. William 
Osler, professor of medicine at the Johns Hopkins University, 
was selected for 1904, and his, the sixth Ingersoll lecture, 
has just been published under the above title. Dr. Osler has 
for some time oecupied a prominent position in medical cir- 
cles, and quite recently his portrait and name have appeared in 
several publications, he having accepted a call to an important 
appointment at Oxford University, England. By the weight of 
his reputation, the lecture will, no doubt, attract a good deal of 
attention. It is also of intrinsic merit. It is written, to a great 
extent, from the standpoint of an impartial observer, whose aim 
it is to free his subject from sentimentality and cant, and to set 
forth in bold relief, what he takes to be the position, at present, 
of a belief in man’s immortality. The lecture is divided into four 
sections. The first is a brief introduction, in which Dr. Osler 


* Science and Immortality. By WILLIAM OsLEeR, M.D., LL.D. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 
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explains his appearance as Ingersoll lecturer,,by stating that he 
had refused the honor once before, but learning from President 
Eliot that other members of the medical profession had also 
declined, he accepted the second invitation. He contrasts the 
prolonged training in “things of the spirit’’ of previous lecturers, 
with his training and habit “to observe.” The sections which 
follow represent three groups of minds. The first, called ‘“ The 
Laodiceans,” embraces those who accept the prevailing belief 
in immortality, but are practically uninfluenced by it. Their 
state is described as one of “ wholesalé dissonance between the 
inner and the outer life and diffuses an atmosphere of general 
insincerity.” Then follow several quotations from ancient and 
modern poets and philosophers, illustrative of the fact, that the 
human race has never evinced a strong desire for immortality. 
Only under the stress of sickness or adversity is the unseen 
thought of. In this connection Isaiah xxxviii. 10 is quoted. 
Another quotation, from Oliver Wendell Holmes, is, ‘We may 
love the mystical and talk much of the shadows, but when it 
comes to going out among them, and laying hold of them with the 
hand of faith, we are not of the excursion.’”’ The lecturer does 
not quote Ruskin, who in earnest words thus expresses the same 
truth : — | 

If you address an average modern English company as believing in an 
eternal life, and then endeavor to draw any conclusions from this assumed 
belief, as to their present business, they will forthwith tell you, that what you 
say is very beautiful, but it is not practical. If on the contrary you frankly 


address them as unbelievers in eternal life, and try to draw any consequences 
from that unbelief, they immediately hold you for an accursed person, and 


. shake off the dust from their feet at you. 


“The vague mistiness of the picture of the future life” 
is referred to, and as further evidence of the absence of an ear- 
nest conviction, the deaths entailed by the sins alluded to in 
Judges xix., the terrible effects of sanitary inefficiency, of railway 
management, and of brutal games are mentioned. ‘“ The great 
bulk of the people are lukewarm Laodiceans, concerned less with 
the future life than with the price of beef or coal.” 

The Gallionians form the second group. The name is taken 
from Acts xviii. Dr. Osler says : — 


Our scientific student, scanning his fellow men, would soon recognize the 
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second group, the Gallionians, who deliberately put the matter aside as one 
about which we know nothing, and have no means of knowing anything. 
Like Gallio, they care for none of these things, and live wholly uninfluenced 
by a thought of the hereafter. 


A contrast is then drawn between the Sunday story as told to 
children, and the week-day story as it figures in the mind of a 
large number of scientific men. The former, in Milton’s words, 
man “sufficient to have stood, though free to fall,” the latter in 
the lecturer’s description : — 

The week-day story tells of man, not a degenerate descendant of the sons 
of the gods, but the heir of all the ages, with head erect and brow serene, 
confident in himself, confident in the future, as he pursues the gradual paths 
of an aspiring change. 


And again : — 


Modern psychological science dispenses altogether with the soul. 


As we shall see when we come to the last of the three groups, 
Dr. Osler is not in sympathy with either the Laodiceans or the 
Gallionians. But, we think that even as an observer, he has 
mistaken the exception for the rule. It cannot be denied that 
there are men, so engrossed in the study of natural phenomena, 
that by their own free will their spirit is shut up in class-rooms 
and laboratories. They live a life apart from the great bustling 
world. Their own particular branch of research forms the only 
connecting link between them and their fellow men, and their 
views become narrow. The great majority of Gallionians, influ- 
enced by social and moral restraints, lead a fairly good external 
life, but experience forces them to realize how much there is 
wrong in the present state of mankind. What they need is help 
from the spiritual side, and this cannot reach them because they 
themselves — sometimes unconsciously— have cut the channels 
of communication. 

The lecturer draws attention to the unsatisfactory state of 
knowledge regarding spirits. The most sincere efforts of the 
Society for Psychical Research have failed to establish a scientific 
basis for such studies. Dr. Osler confesses his interest in these 
questions, but declares that he has not had the special training 
which would give value to his judgment. He is evidently a man 
of wide culture. This lecture shows that besides the profession 
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which he adorns, he is no stranger to the Bible, and that the liter- 
ature of all ages has opened its gates to him. Is it not strange — 
that such a man has never heard of Swedenborg, nor of the flood 
of light which his works throw upon these all-vital questions? Yet 
we are bound to assume this, for frankness and sincerity breathe 
from every sentence of the lecture. Homer, Plato, Horace, Eras- 
mus, Milton, Shelley, Matthew Arnold, and many others are 
quoted or referred to. Be it therefore in approval or in dis- 
approval we think Swedenborg would have been mentioned had 
Dr. Osler known anything about him, or about the representation 
which the Laodicians have for us. We have now passed through 
what may be called the gloomy portion of the lecture. The third 
and last group is called “The Teresians.” The name is taken 
from Saint Teresa, who lived from 1515-1582, a saintly woman 
who combined masculine courage with all the feminine graces of 
love and devotion, and led a pure and useful life. The Teresians 
are described as, — 

The most interesting group of the three to the scientific student, represent- 


ing the very opposite pole in life’s battery, and either attracting or repelling, 
according as he has been negatively or positively charged from his cradle. 


Also as, — 


The little flock of Teresians, who feel that to them it is given to know the 
the mysteries. (MATT. xiii. 11.) 


They are brought into close connection with immortality by 
the lecturer, saying : — 
Though a little flock, this third group is the salt of the earth, so far as 


preserving for us a firm conviction of the existence of another and a better 
world. Not by thelips, but by the life, are men influenced in their beliefs. 


This closing section is written throughout in a serene, affirma- 
tive spirit, quite in accord with the belief which we cherish in the 
New Church, and evidently springing from the deep convictions 
of the writer. The controlling influence of the heart over the 
brain is dwelt upon, and the following seasonable advice is given 
to students : — 

Though his philosophy finds nothing to support it, at least from the stand- 
point of Terence, the scientific student should be ready to acknowledge the 
value of a belief in a hereafter as an asset in human life. In the presence of 


so many mysteries which have been unveiled, in the presence of so many yet 
unsolved, he cannot be dogmatic and deny the possibility of a future state. 
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Among the doctor’s concluding words we find the following, 
addressed to the young men of his audience : — 

As perplexity of soul will be your lot and portion, accept the situation with 
a good grace. The hopes and fears which make us men are inseparable, and 
this wine-press of doubt each one of you must tread alone. . . . Some of you 
will wander through all phases, to come at last, I trust, to the opinion of 
Cicero, who would rather be mistaken with Plato, than be in the right with 
those who deny altogether the life after death; and this is my own con/fessio 


fides. 


The lecture having been delivered in Harvard, will probably 
have come under the notice of many before it appeared in book 
form. But it deserves to gain a wide circle of readers in the 
New Church, as a fearless avowal of the state of mind of large 
masses of people in regard to immortality, and as a beautiful 
delineation of the “ Teresian” thought, faulty only in the lack of 
recognition that science, resting on the material, can never ex- 
plain immortality, which rests on the spiritual. 


BESANT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. * 


In reading the honest and hearty account of his life written 
near its end by Sir Walter Besant, one is struck with certain 
aspects of it as regards religion, which make it typical of many 
such lives. His mother, to whom he owed his energy and acute- 
ness, destined him for the church, and his education moved in 
that direction; but when he was expected to take orders at once, 
where did he stand? In several schools he had found hard-hearted 
and dull-minded clergymen using the rod at every turn. At col- 
lege he had found men preparing for the ministry, but negligent 
of morality. In church he had learned not to listen to the ser- 
mons. He had read a great deal what he calls “The Book of 
Revelations,” which “ terrified, but attracted” him. Compared 
with that, ritualism seemed trivial. At last he came face to face 
with the clergyman’s “ blind opposition to science, wrangles over 
points long since consigned to the limbo of old controversies, the 
intolerant spirit, the artificial life, the affected piety’; and he 
turned back and went to Mauritius, to teach in a college where 
again the unsuccessful clergy were in evidence. 


* Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
1902. 285 pp. 
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Returning to England after six years he found the Palestine 
Exploration Fund forming, and became its secretary and publica- 
tion agent. At the same time his literary cleverness brought him 
into public view, and ere long he became a popular novelist, at 
first in collaboration with James Rice and then alone. At this 
point he became a great organizer of philanthropic works, the 
People’s Palace, the Home Arts’ Association, the Women’s Bu- 
reau of Work, the Ragged School Union, and he wholly approved 
of the Salvation Army. Finally he gives us his creed, a few lines 
of which will show where he stood : — 

I believe in an intelligent mind who hears, listens, guides, and directs, to 
which nothing is small, nothing is contemptible. 

What we call the laws of nature are due to this mind. They are laws to 
which all life is subject; if they are broken, the breaker suffers. 

Christianity seems to me a perfectly simple religion, a life whose ideals are 
continually growing higher and more noble. That this is possible, is in itself 
a proof to me of another life to follow this. 


ExTRA VOLUME OF HasTINGs’s DICTIONARY.* 


In examining this volume one is led to conclude that it adds 
much to the value of the Hastings Bible Dictionary. Some ar- 
ticles, at first too briefly treated, have been expanded, and some 
new themes like the Code of Hammurabi have been inserted. 
The articles on Roads and Travel are very full, and are furnished 
with good maps. An article on the Trinity, originally left out, 
is too crude to be of any value. The article on Josephus shows 
how far he went in adding from traditional sources to the Scrip- 
tures. There is a good treatise on Ships and Boats. The arti- 
cles on the Religions of Israel, Babylon, Egypt, and Greece show 
the progress of study. —; 


On Holy Ground: Bible Stories with Pictures of Bible Lands. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1904. 492 pages. $3.00. Postage 27 cents. 

This magnificent work, the fruit of several years of labor by Rev. William 
L. Worcester, was received too late for adequate notice. A glance shows its 
unique value. 

The Four Doctrines: Library Edition. A new translation by the ReEv. 
JOHN FAULKNER Potts. New York: The American Swedenborg Printing 
and Publishing Society. $1.00. 

This volume, received too late for review, makes an excellent impression, 
and will receive our attention. 


* Dictionary of the Bible: Extra Volume containing Articles, Indexes, and 
Maps. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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